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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. ™ 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits ; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 
DISPLAYED 


This is a comparable volume to The Vegetable Garden 

‘Displayed. Full and explicit details are given for the 

cultivation and pruning of both soft and top fruits as well 

as for spraying. There are also lists of recommended 
varieties. 


It is well illustrated with 346 photographs and contains 
176 pages of text and photographs. 


A cloth edition is published, bound in a specially tough and 
water-resistant binding. 
Price 6s. Paper Boards; 8s. 6d. cloth 
postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $1 Paper; $1.40 cloth 
post free 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WONDERFUL BLOOMS 
“have used Flexible Earth 
and am delighted with the 
result. The plants are 
growing much better and 
are producing wonderful 

ms. Please send me 


another hundredweight."’ 


—Mrs.E.L. 


garden, ‘‘How on earth 
do you do it ?”” you will 
reply: ‘* By using Flexible 
Earth. That way youcan’t | 
fail!’ Hundreds of gar- 
deners have proved that 
this complete organic 
“soil structure" won- 
derfully invigorates 
plant growth—so | 


14 Ib. 6/6 
28 Ib. 13/- 
56 Ib. 

£1 2s. 6d. 
1 


£2 Os. Od. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 


possible. 


Cash with Order. 


Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty senda1/- — 


stamp and a large envelope for 48-page 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 


booklet | 
1/- | 


refunded against subsequent order. 
THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. | 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
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Our AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of Lid stamp 


DOBBIE 2 CO. LTD. 


BULB GROWERS 


EDINBURGH 7 


This modern 
derris does 
the trick ! 


kills a wider range of insect pests 
than most other kinds of insecticide. 
For Aphis, Caterpillar, 
Thrips, Red Spider, etc. : 


SHELL 
LIQUID 
DERRIS 


contains its own wetting agent 
to make it go further 
and reach more pests. 


*A useful month-by-month spraying 
calendar may be had free on request 


Shell Chemicals Limited 
(OISTRIBUTORS) 
Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2, 


\ 
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GLORIOUS IRISES 
for Planting August and September 


AFTERGLOW-—Soft lavender, flecked 
yellow 
CORRIDA—Light violet blue 
ECKESACHS—Lavender blue and deep 
purple 
EVELYN BENSON—Rosy carmine suf- 
fused bronze 
FLAMING SWORD—Golden yellow and 
crimson maroon 
FLAVESCENS—Primrose yellow 
FLORENTINA—White, shaded grey 
(early) 
JOHN WATERER-Silvery blue, lavender, 
orange beard 
CHEREAU—White, edged 
ue 
OPERA—Violet, rose and purple 
PERSICA—Light mauve and reddish 
violet 
PURPLE SPLENDOUR—Rich purple 
Above Varieties 1/6 each. Full Collection, 
15/-, postage paid. Half Collection, 8/6, 
postage paid. Less than 6 Plants, please 
add | /— Packing and Postage 
D. STEWART & SON, LTD., 
(Established 1742) 
Ferndown Nurseries, FERNDOWN, Dorset 


SAVE MONEY 
Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins 
and many other Alpines and hardy 
ye which we can supply at 

alf our usual price for grown 
plants of the same varieties. These 
young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shall ourselves grow 
on and for which full retail prices 
will be charged in the autumn and 
the following spring. The young 
plants will be large enough to go 
out into their flowering quarters, 
or you can put them in pots, boxes 
or frames for autumn or spring 

planting. Send 14d. for List. 

H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 


“CRAVEN ” 
WEAPONS OF PRECISION 


“BELUMNITE” NICOTINE 
DUST, NICOTINE 95%, and 
“N.Q.” WASH. For the control of 
Aphis and Leaf-sucking Insects on 
Fruit, Ground Crops, Flowers, etc. 


“PETH 40” T.E.P.P.  Prepara- 
tion for Red Spider, Thrips, White 
Fly, Aphis, etc., various Crops in- 
cluding Fruit and Vegetables. 


“MYCOL” COLLOIDAL COP- 
PER and “CUPRYL” COPPER 
DUST. _ For Fungus Diseases 
which attack Fruit, Vegetables 
and Flowers, including Potatoes. 


“CRESOTONE” M.C.P.A. WEED 
KILLER. 


“CRAVEN” 2, 4-D WEED 
KILLER. 


Full particulars apply— 
W. J. CRAVEN & Co., Ltd. 
EVESHAM 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
6138. Craven, Evesham, 6138. 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 
LISS, HANTS. 


LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 


The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following 
factors : 
stocks recommended by East Malling 
rch Station are employed. 


(2) a trees are grafted with selected strains. 
The trees are grown in particularly fine sand 
with a high rainfall which induces exceptionally 
fine root development. Consequently, when 
transplanted to better soils they respond 
immediately. 

(4) Cultivation and spraying in the Nurseries are 
meticulous, continuous and scientific. 


(5) The Nurseries, being ns of a large farm, can 
be periodically rested in rotation with other 


(6) Only first-class trees are sold. All injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 
APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS and 
PEACHES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACK CURRANTS, etc. 
in all leading varieties 
ROOTSTOCKS from our own Stoo! Beds 
Apples and Plums (certified), also Quince 
A, B, C. 
Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
application 


Packing and carriage extra 


Apply : THE MANAGER (R.H.S.) 
NURSERY OFFICE, BLACKMOOR, LISS, HANTS 
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EN-TouT-cas 
COMPLETED 
ONE HARD LAWN TENNIS COURT 
EVERY 8 HOURS DURING 195! 


(This was done in spite of the abnormal wet weather of that year) 
ALSO 


ONE SPORTS GROUND or 
BOWLING GREEN 
EVERY 3 DAYS 


Sole Makers of EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 
as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley, White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Main Selling Agents for ‘BITUTURF’ PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 
Please send for new booklet, also our Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER ne 5,4) 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sioane 8117-8 


No sirvtoing, Stooping or Sideways Twisting 
A veritable boon for 


gardeners of all ages, 
the Chase Handibarrow is of 
sheet steel, with wired rolled 
edge, stove-enamelled green. 
The body is ribbed for extra 
strength. 36 in. handle and 
frame of tubular steel. Back 
skid prevents damage to lawns. 


Needs only one hand. 
Just tilt the Handibarrow 
forward to load or unload; no 
bending, twisting or stooping. 
24 ins. long by 18 ins. wide. 
Two 9 in. disc wheels with 
jointless rubber tyres and caps. 


Price £3 12°6 Carr. Paid 


Write to- day for Chase Mlustrated Catalogue of Garden Aids. 
CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., 38, CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
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THE MODERN WAY 
TO TIE UP 
YOUR PLANTS 


Strong, green cotton tape for tying 

up plants of all kinds. The tape is 

economical in use, will not rot, is pest 

repellent and cannot harm the most tender 

stem. On patented reels which clip on to 
clothing leaving the hands free. Also available on 
cards and boxed in cut lengths. 


from: Florists, Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Hardware Merchants, \ 
Boots, Carters Tested Seeds, Dobbie’s, Little and 
i Ballantyne, Timothy Whites and Taylors. 


P.P. PAYNE & SONS LIMITED, Haydn Road, NOTTINGHAM 


The of the year!.. 


7 
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ALL PURPOSE 


WATER CART 


is the next best thing to having water on tap, 
because it gives you plenty of water right beside 
you, where you want it. 

Its usefulness doesn’t end with carrying 
water, either. Any liquid or solid (sand, soil, 
cement, fertilizers, etc.) can be carted anywhere 
—easily and without waste. 

Six sizes (15 to 50 gallons capacity). Three 
types of wheels: Solid or Pneumatic Rubber 
Tyred or unbreakable All-Steel Wheels. 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame and Heavily 
Galvanised Container. Stocked by George 
Monro’s, Carter’s, Sutton’s — in fact by all good 

& SON UMITED Horticultural Sundriesmen and Hardwaremen. 
LOWER GORNAL, Nv DUDLEY 


London Office: 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel: Monarch 2978 
iv 
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Words about weeds... 


Get up from that undignified posture, John, or you'll be having trouble with the 


Get te ae old boy. Lawn looks 
But wo need it in hat medal 


you know an easier 


al nom there's a Dicotox ’ s 
‘ou simpl ay mga it on a 
for spray wii watering-can 


Sounds wonderful, but I suppose it will cost me a fortune ? 
No! One three and threepenny bottle will do 1,600 square feet — which I should say 


I'll stop this painful task at once. ‘ Dicotox * you said ? 
It’s an M&B product, so it’s all right. 7 


2:4D 
SELECTIVE 
WEEDKILLER 


trede mark brand 


An M&B Horticultural Product 


Bottles of 6 fl. oz.(to treat | ,600 sq.ft.) 3s.3d. 
Tins of | qt. (to treat 1,200 sq. yds.) 17s. 6d. 
Tins of | gal. (to treat 4,800 sq. yds.) 60s. Od. 
Drums of 5 gal. (to treat § acres) 220s. Od * 
MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 


Every horticulturist and grower should have 
a copy of this informative folder. It gives 
detailed instructions for the preservation of 
all timber, canvas, hessian, netting and 
F\ cordage against rot, mildew and insects. 
4) Send for a free copy now and BEAT THE 
GHOST OF DECAY THE CUPRINOL WAY 
(Cuprinol is manufactured by Cuprinol Ltd., London) 


Road, London, E.15. 
(Sole Distributors of Cuprinol in the U.K.) 
Please send a free copy of ‘Cuprinol for the Nurseryman’ to:— 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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WHO.. ME? 


Yes, the lawn badly needs attention . . . but 
he can work up no enthusiasm for the job. 
A ROTOSCYTHE would transform him into 
the enthusiastic gardener he used to be. . . 
this machine not only cuts easier and 
better, it spring cleans the lawn. This 
mower uses the unique rotary scythe 
action for cutting any length of grass 
and vacuum collection of cuttings. 

No regrinding. In haze grey 

and ember trim. For 

larger gardens... 


POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED 
BATH ROAD WEST - SLOUGH - BUCKS 


MOBILE 
a NEW PNEUMATIC SPRAYER 


Send for fully illustrated descriptive leaflet 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 
Four Oaks, Birmingham 
FOUR OAKS 305 & 1560 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


are warmer, kinder to all plant life 


We can now supply any type and size of Glass- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
(Where Softwood permits are not available we 
can build in Licence-free E. 


Write for List RHF. 52 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY - SURREY 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 
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DAFFODILS 

HYACINTHS 

TULIPS 
ETC. 


KING ALFRED. CATALOGUE 
Ly. On Request 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, S.E.23 


Plants haven’t mouths, so 
they can’t eat solids. Instead 
of mouths they have tiny 
root hairs, and can only 
absorb their food in liquid 
form. Liquinure gives them 
the food they need in the 
only way they can take it. 


a give than Feed your plants on Liqui- 
nure and watch them grow 
- a drink of —bigger and stronger every 
~ LrquiNurf” ay. 
Three types :— 
General ’’ — ‘‘ Tomato Special’? — ‘‘ Flower Special ”’ 
In bottles, 1/9 and 3/6, sold everywhere. Half gallon 13/6 carriage paid. 
“Liquid Manure Gardening,” |28-page fully illustrated book, 
|/- post free. 
LIQUINURE SALES, BOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 


For FRUIT, 
LIQUINURE ¢ 


and FLOWERS LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


\We for 

| 
“They cant eat | 


Whatever the oceasion 


LZ 


Anniversaries . . . Birthdays . . . Thank You’s 
. . Get Well Messages . . . Flowers have 
a magical way of expressing your sentiments. 
Fresh flowers can be sent to anywhere in Great 
Britain, the Commonwealth and other countries 
of the free world within a matter of hours 
through members of . . 


 INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
Ord nl: 
displaying Flowers-by-Wire Service 


the above sy 


Issued by INTERFLORA, DEPT. R.H.S., 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14 


FUMI 


DDT /Lindane 


SIMPLEST, MOST EFFECTIVE and Cheapest - 
GLASSHOUSE INSECT PEST CONTROL "OR RED SPIDER 


AVAILABLE IN PELLETS : 
Size 1. 500 cu. ft. per pellet 
1/6 per tube of four 


Size 2, 1,500 cu. ft. per pellet 
3/- per tube of four 


Also in Generators for large 
glasshouses. 


LINDANE is che pure: USE FUMITE HOME 
Henschioride (BHC). A size P ellet ina large room 
gives immediate relief from 
‘ Flies, M itoes, Wasps, etc. 
NEW Fumite DDT/Lindane smoke insecticide 
; for 2 to 3 days—is quick, safe 
Pellets kill every glasshouse, frame and cloche pest and simple 
(except Red Spider)—penetrate every crevice with- F 
out your lifting a finger ! British patent Nos. 621732, 621894 


and 651684—other patents pending. 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Chemists, Stores and through 
all branches of Boots, the Chemist. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
WAECO LTD. (Fumite Division) 


120/2 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Phone : Tate Gallery 9626 
Factory: HIGH POST, SALISBURY, WILTS. 


“7S DEADLY 
EFFICIENT / 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


CHELSEA SHOW 1952—continued 
LIST OF AWARDS 


Silver Banksian Medal—continued 
Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Samuel McGredy & Son, Portatown, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Messrs. the MacPenny Nurseries, nr. Christchurch, for an exhibit of Primulas and 
species of Meconopsis. 
The Queenswood School, Hatfield (Gdnr. Mr. G. H. Symonds), for an exhibit of 
Calceolarias. 
Messrs. G. Reuthe, Ltd., Keston, Kent, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and other 
Shrubs. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, Carlton, Nottingham, for an exhibit of Miniature Roses. 
Messrs. Six Hills Nursery, Ltd., Stevenage, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, for an exhibit of Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons. 
The Waterperry Horticultural School, Oxford, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Worfield Gardens, Bridgnorth, for an exhibit of Cacti and Succulents. 


Silver Knightian Medal 
To Messrs. Heath and Heather, Ltd., Eynsford, Kent, for an exhibit of Aromatic 


Herbs and Bee Plants. 
Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for an exhibit of Vegetables. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of Lilies and 
other Buibous Plants. 
Messrs. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries), Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Herba- 
ceous Plants. 
Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, for an exhibit of Auriculas. 
Messrs. John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd., Hawick, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Mr. C. E. L. Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of Cacti and Succulents. 
Messrs. Hollamby’s Nurseries, Groombridge, for an exhibit of Pelargoniums. 
Messrs. Gavin Jones, (Nurseries), Ltd., Letchworth, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 
Plants. 
Messrs. Reginald Kaye, Ltd., Carnforth, Lancs., for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of Tulips, 
Paeonies and Pyrethrums. 
Mr. E. B. Le Grice, North Walsham, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Messrs. G. F. Letts & Sons, Hadleigh, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Messrs. H. G. & P. M. Lyall, Watford, for an exhibit of Primulas and species of ; 
Meconopsis. 
Messrs. The MacPenny Nurseries, Christchurch, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Mr. C. J. Marchant, Wimborne, Dorset, for an exhibit of Shrubs. 
Messrs. Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. John Peed & Son, West Norwood, London, S.E. 27, for an exhibit of Pelar- 
goniums and other Greenhouse Plants. 
Messrs. Maurice Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 
Plants. 
Messrs. Clifford Proctor’s Nurseries, Ltd., Chesterfield, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Messrs. Ryder & Sons (1920), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Flowers from Seeds. 
Messrs. The St. Bridget Nurseries, Exeter, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and other Shrubs. 
Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of Water and Rock- 
garden Plants. 
Messrs. Suffolk Seed Stores Ltd., Woodbridge, Suffolk, for an exhibit of Pyrethrums, 
Astilbes and other Herbaceous Plants. 
Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 


Banksian Medal 
To Lt.-Coi. L. H. Brammall, Nomansland, nr. Salisbury, for an exhibit of Plants for 


the Alpine House. 
Mr. H. A. Brown, South Chingford, London, E.4., for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 
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Messrs. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries), Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Rock- 


garden Plants. 
Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons (London), Ltd., 43-46 King William Street, London, 


E.C. 4., for an exhibit of Bulbous Irises. 
Messrs. the East Lodge Gardens, Enfield, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Feilden and Crouch, Wrotham, Kent, for an exhibit of Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. A. R. and K. M. Goodwin, Bewdley, Worcs., for an exhibit of New Zealand 
Plants and Rock-garden Plants. 
Messrs. Robert Green (1911), Ltd., 27-29 Crawford Street, London, W. 1, for an 
exhibit of Bay Trees. 
Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd., Cippenham, nr. Slough, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 


Plants. 
Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, Suffolk, for an exhibit of Iceland 


Poppies, Violas and Pansies. 
Messrs. M.P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of Flowering Shrubs. 


Messrs. the Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, nr. Malvern, Worcs., for an exhibit of 


Rock Garden Plants. 
Messrs. Read’s Hybridizing Nurseries, Hockley, Essex, for an exhibit of Pansies. 


Messrs. Robinson’s Gardens, Ltd., Eltham, London, S.E. 9g, for an exhibit of Rhodo- 


dendrons and other Shrubs. 
Messrs. Rose Cottage Nursery, Enderby, Leicester, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Son, Eastleigh, Hants, for an exhibit of Dwarf Conifers and 


Shrubs for the Rock Garden. 
Messrs. Sale & Son (Wokingham), Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of Rock-garden 


Plants. 
Mr. C. H. Sands, Acaulis, Harpenden, Herts., for an exhibit of Gentiana acaulis. 


Messrs. Southern Growers (Hellamby’s Nurseries), nr. Tunbridge Wells, for an 


exhibit of Shrubs. 
Messrs. Telston Nurseries, Otford, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent, for an exhibit of Pelar- 


goniums. 
W. L. Tjaden, Esq., Welling, Kent, for an exhibit of Calceolarias. 


Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham, nr. Bognor Regis, Sussex, for an exhibit of Rock- 


garden and Herbaceous Plants. 
Messrs. Wells (Merstham), Ltd., Merstham, Surrey, for an exhibit of Herbaceous 


Plants. 
Messrs. Williams & Williams, Barkham, Berks., for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 
Knightian Medal 
To The Herb Farm, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent, for an exhibit of Culinary, Aromatic and 
Medicinal Herbs. 
Hogg Medal 
To — Waterperry Horticultural School, Wheatley, Oxford, for an exhibit of Straw- 
ies. 


‘TREE AND SHRUB COMPETITION FOR AMATEURS 
Class A. 4 varieties of trees and/or shrubs 
First Prize—To Lt.-Col. R. S. Clarke, M.P., Haywards Heath. 


Second Prize—To Sir Henry Price, Ardingly, Sussex. 
Third Prize—To Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Goring-by-Sea. 


Fourth Prize—To W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Burghclere, Berks. 
Class B. 1 vase of a tree or shrub. 
First Prize—To Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., and The Nationa) 


Trust. 
Second Prize—To G. L. Pilkington, Esq., Grayswood Hill, Haslemere. 
Third Prize—To W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Burghclere. 
Fourth Prize—To Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., V.M.H., and the 


National Trust. 
FLoRAL ARRANGEMENT COMPETITION FOR AMATEURS 
First Prize, Silver Cup 
To Mrs. E. Eades Vessel, Greywell, nr. Basingstoke. 
Second Prize, Silver-gilt Grenfell Medal 
To Mrs. F. E. Barker, Heycroft, Colchester. 
Third Prize, Silver Grenfell Medal 
To Mrs. F. J. Miles, Hillside, Market Harborough. 
Fourth Prize, Grenfell Medal 
To Mrs. Margery Jones, Manoravon, Dorchester. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS xci 


FLorat ARRANGEMENT COMPETITION FOR PROFESSIONAL HORTICULTURISTS 
First Prize, Silver Cup 
To Miss L. Calderhead, 33 Alderbrook Road, Balham, S.W. 12. 


Second Prize, Silver-gilt Grenfell Medal 
To Messrs. Eden (Battle), Ltd., 1o High Street, Battle, Sussex. 


Third Prize, Silver Grenfell Medal 
To Mrs. F. Lloyd, Cloverley, Park Hill Loughton, Essex. 

Fourth Prize, Grenfell Medal ' 
a C. & M. Snelling, Colescroft Nurseries, Sway Road, Bashley, New Milton, 

ts. 
GENERAL MEETINGS 
MAY 20, 1952 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. A. Cueat, in the Chair, and 
thirty other members present. 
Exhibits 
Strawberry ‘Hame Seedling No. 23,’ from G. Stanley Dunn, Esq., The Hame, Red- 
bourne, Herts. (This Strawberry was selected for trial on June 26, 1951.) 
Rhubarb ‘The Sutton,’ from C. J. Howlett, Esq., The Yews, 309 Wokingham Road, 
Earley, Reading, Berks. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and thirty-five 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Rose ‘Orange Delight,’ as a variety for forcing (votes 24 for, 10 against), from 
Messrs. A. Noordam N.V., Aalsmeer, Holland. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To x Venidio-Arctotis ‘Sutton’s Triumph,’ as a plant for conservatory decoration, 
cut flower, and the open border in summer (votes 34 for, o against), from Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading. 


To be seen again 
Rose No. 894, from Mr. Jan Spek, Boskoop, Holland. 


Other Exhibits 

Antirrhinum, from Dr. L. G. G. Warne, Manchester. 

Hesperis, from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth. : 
Pelargonium, from K. McC.eadie, Esq., N.D.H., Southend-on-Sea. 
Pelargonium, from Messrs. )Mortlock Bros., Langley. 

Rose, from Messrs. Jordan’s English Rose Tree Co., Sanderstead. 
Rose, from Messrs. S. M. McGredy & Son, Portadown. 

Rose, from Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, Didcot. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Mr. E. A. Bow es, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and twenty-six other members present. 
Awards Recommended 

Award of Merit 
To Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Mrs. George Warre,’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes 
unanimous), from Colonel F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, 
Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 
To Paeonia suffruticosa “Tuso-no-Tsukas,’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes 20 for, 
© against), from Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, nr. Malvern, Worcs. 
To Sorbus Aria lutescens as a hardy ornamental-leaved tree (votes 13 for, 3 against), 
from Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Surrey. 


Other Exhibits 

Anigozanthos flavida, exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

a ‘Crimson King,’ exhibited by Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christ- 
urch. 

Asphodelus ramosus, exhibited by W. B. Wilson, Esq., Pattingham, nr. Wolverhampton. 

Carduus sp., exhibited by the Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor. 

Ceanothus ‘Southmead Seedling,’ exhibited by Capt. G. K. Mooney, Weald, Sevenoaks. 

Chamaecyparis obtusa contorta, Podocarpus nivalis, exhibited by The Old Farm 

Nurseries, Boskoop, Holland. 

Cytisus ‘Heslerton 62,’ exhibited by Lt.-Col. C. Dawnay, Malton. 
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Diervilla florida foliis purpureis, exhibited by Mr. W. K. Aslet, Wisley. 

Dipelta floribunda, Primula chungensis, exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley. 

Enkianthus campanulatus var., exhibited by Mr. C. J. Marchant, Wimborne. 
Euphorbia sikkimensis, Incarvillea Younghusbandii, Lilium Sherriffiae, Meconopsis x 
Cookei, M. x Finlayorum, Paeonia Mairei, Primula ‘Keillour Copper,’ P. prolifera, 
exhibited by Major and Mrs. Knox Finlay, Methven, Perthshire. 

Gilia coronopifolia, exhibited by Lord Digby, Minterne, Dorchester. 

Hippeastrum sp., exhibited by The Earl of Strafford, Ware. 

Hybrids of Gladiolus concolor x Homoglossum revolutum, exhibited by Capt. Colling- 
wood Ingram, Benenden. 

Lonicera nitida, golden form, exhibited by Mr. J. H. Baggesen, Pembury. 
Ornithogalum nutans, exhibited by Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Colwall. 

Rosa rugosa ‘Frau Dagmar Hastrup,’ exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Chobham, 
Woking. 

Salvia verbascifolia, exhibited by Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Barnham. 

Schizandra rubrifolia, exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Goring-by-Sea. 

Syringa vulgaris ‘Primrose,’ exhibited by Mr. Jan Spek, Boskoop. 

Verbascum x Celsia hybrids, exhibited by H. C. Pugsley, Esq., Derby. 

Zantedeschia Rehmannii, exhibited by Mr. L. Harbutt, Goring-by-Sea. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney WIitson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair 
and twenty-two other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Odontonia ‘Aurania’ (O. ‘Avril Gay’ x Odontoglossum ‘Ascania’), (votes 12 for, 
© against), exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 
To Odontonia ‘Moliére’ var. ‘Major’ (votes 13 for, o against), exhibited by Monsieur 
V. Lecoufle, Boissy St. Leger, France. 
To Vanda Rothschildiana var. ‘St. André’ (V. coerulea, pink form x V. Sanderiana). 
(votes unanimous), exhibited by Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans), Ltd., St. Albans. 


Cultural Commendation 
To Mr. F. M. Wyatt for a plant of Dendrobium pulchellum var. luteum, exhibited by 
Mr. F. M. Wyatt, c/o Berde Hill, Haywards Heath. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow gs, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended after Trial: 
The following Awards for garden decoration were recommended after trial at Wisley: 


First Class Certificate 
To Narcissus ‘Ataturk,’ raised and sent by Col. F. C. Stern, Highdown, Goring-by- 
Sea, Sussex. 
To Narcissus ‘Cargan,’ raised by Mr. G. L. Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, 
Co. Antrim, N. Ireland, and sent by Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Broughshane, 
Ballymena, N. Ireland. 
To Narcissus ‘Flamenco,’ raised by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, 
a yong sent by Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
2. 
To Narcissus ‘Geranium,’ raised by Messrs. R. A. van der Schoot, Ltd., Hillegom, 
Holland, and sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs. 
To Narcissus ‘Kilworth,’ raised by Mr. J. L. Richardson, and sent by Cmdr. A. M. 
Williams, Werrington Park, Launceston, Cornwall. 
Award of Merit 
To Narcissus ‘Adamant,’ raised by the late Mr. J. C. Williams, and sent by Messrs. 
Barr & Sons. 
To Narcissus ‘Binkie,’ raised by Wolfhagen, Tasmania, and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘Broadwater,’ raised and sent by Col. F. C. Stern. 
To Narcissus ‘Charity May,’ raised and sent by Mr. C. F. Coleman, Broomhill, Hartley. 
Cranbrook, Kent. 
To Narcissus ‘Crescendo,’ raised by the late Mr. J. C. Williams and sent by Messrs. 
Barr & Sons. 
To Narcissus ‘Dungiven,’ raised and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘Edith Amy,’ raised and sent by Mrs. F. Hanger, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
To Narcissus ‘Guardian,’ raised and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Shows 
Tuespay, August 12 ; 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | Fortnightly Show. 
Gladiolus Competition. 


WEpnNEsDAY, August 13 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


) British Fuchsia Society’s Competition. 
Tuespay, August 26 


Fortnightly Show. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Cactus and Succulent Competition. 


‘WepnespaY, August 27 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


“Tusmar, September 9 ene Show in conjunction with 


the Thirteenth International Horti- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. cultural Congress, September 8 to 15. 
"TuEspay, September 16 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 17, National Dahlia Society’s Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, September 19 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. | National Rose Society’s Show. 


Tuespay, September 23 Show. 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 


Wepnespay, September 24 petition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Alpine Garden Society’s Competition. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, August 26, at3 P.M. The Lily Research Programme at the 
Beltsville Station” by DR. S. L. EMSWELLER. 
Tuespay, September 23, at 3 P.M. “Fragrance in the Garden all the 
Year Round” by mr. E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H. 
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Demonstration at Wisley—On August 1, commencing at 2 p.m., 
there will be a demonstration of the Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs 
and Herbaceous Plants at Wisley. This will be a repeat of the demon- 
strations given on July 30 and 31. There will be no demonstrations at 
Wisley during September. 

Binding of Publications—It is notified for information that 
Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., who undertake the binding for 
Fellows of the Society’s JoURNAL and Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, have 
changed their address to 41 Britannia Row, Essex Road, London, N. 1. 

International Horticultural Congress, September 8-15, 
1952—The Final Programme of the Congress, which deals with Fruits, 
Vegetables, Seeds and Ornamental Plants, may be obtained from the 
Secretary of The Royal Horticultural Society. The membership fee 
for the Congress is £4 4s. od., which entitles a Congress Member to 
attend all the lectures and to participate in the extensive programme of 
technical visits arranged for the week following the lecture programme. 
Fuller details appeared in the April number of the JouRNAL. 

General Examination Results—At the General Examination in 
Horticulture, held on March 12, 1952, there were one thousand and 
eighty-eight candidates, of whom five hundred and seventy-four were 
successful—thirty-three being placed in Division I and five hundred and 
forty-one in Division II. Five hundred and fourteen candidates failed 
to satisfy the Examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (7.e. those 
under 18 years of age on March 1, 1952), which was also held on 
March 12, 1952, there were three hundred and twenty-five candidates, 
of whom one hundred and ninety-eight were successful. One hundred 
and twenty-seven candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

Both these Examinations consisted of written work only. 


WISLEY IN AUGUST 


A the month advances the fruit becomes noticeable on Crab Apples 
and Viburnums, foreshadowing the coming of autumn, but still 
the most colourful parts of the Gardens will be the trials of perennial 
plants, and the herbaceous borders outlined by twin yew hedges. Blue 
and mauve flowers predominate here at this season, lit by patches of the 
grey-green foliage of Artemisia ludoviciana, bright yellow Coreopsis, 
Rudbeckias and Heliopsis. 

Among the good plants to be seen in the borders are the intense 
blood-red Lobelia fulgens with maroon stems and leaves, the graceful 
magenta-flowered Lavatera cachemirica which reaches a height of 5 feet, 
and Penstemon barbatus, a tall branching showy perennial with glaucous 
leaves and vermilion flowers. 

Lysimachia clethroides, coming from Japan and China, is good for 
cutting as well as for garden decoration and has curved spikes of pure 
white flowers, while Poterium obtusum with its attractive feathery foliage 
and rose-coloured tapering spikes drooping at the tip deserves wider 
cultivation. 

On a hot afternoon there is nowhere more pleasant than Seven Acres 
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for although most of the larger flowering shrubs are over now—only 
Aesculus parviflora, Hypericum patulum Forrestii and some late-flowering 
Spiraeas remaining—the Heather Garden is ablaze with colour. Promi- 
nent among the many varieties of Erica cinerea are ‘Eden Valley,’ 
‘Cevennes’ and ‘Apple Blossom’ and of the common Ling, Calluna vul- 
garis,‘Hammondii,’ ‘County Wicklow,’ ‘H. E. Beale’ and ‘J. H. Hamilton.’ 
Varieties of Erica vagans suchas ‘Mrs. D. F. Maxwell’ and ‘Pyrenees Pink’ 
are also much in evidence and broad drifts of Daboecia cantabrica in both 
purple and white forms enhance the scene. Floating on the pond are 
waxen white Water-lilies, on the margins groups of Pontederia cordata 
with shining sagittate leaves and dense clusters of blue flowers, and 
enormous puckered leaves of Gunnera manicata making a delightful 
foreground for the Weeping Willows and Birches. 

There are some interesting plants in flower in the Award of Garden 
Merit Collection such as the free-flowering Hyacinth-blue Ceanothus 
‘Gloire de Versailles,’ Romneya Coulteri, a glaucous-leafed Californian 
sub-shrub with huge white Poppy-like flowers, Hydrangea paniculata 
with long-lasting pyramidal inflorescences and Hypericum patulum For- 
restii, a variety, hardier than the form which will come true from seed 
and which, to see the butter-yellow flowers at their best, should be 
pruned back almost to the old wood every spring. Eucryphia glutinosa is 
a shrub not often seen although it has been in cultivation for nearly a 
hundred years and apart from being a lime-hater is easy to grow. The 
pure white flowers, some 2 inches in diameter, are well offset by the 
shining green leaves. 

On the Rock Garden Verbena chamaedryfolia, Diascia Barberiae, 
Androsace lanuginosa Leichtlinii and Ceratostigma plumbaginoides are 
among the many plants contributing colour to the scene. Carlina 
acaulis, an almost stemless Thistle, found in alpine meadows in Europe 
will be flowering here during the month and is interesting in that it acts 
as a weather glass. The rosette of spiny bracts has a silvery inner surface 
which forms the most showy part of the plant, and in the centre there is 
a single pale yellow flower head. When the humidity is high the bracts 
arch upwards and cover the flowers, bending back again in drier weather. 

In the Alpine House most of the plants are out of flower except some 
Crassulas, such as C. Cooperi with a flat wad of ciliate leaves blotched 
with red, and C. sarcocaulis having narrow glaucous leaves on short 
branches from a shrubby base and tubular pink flowers. Nierembergia 
rivularis carries large white Convolvulus-like flowers above shining 
foliage. Scilla autumnalis, a reminder of spring, bears delicate bluish 
stars. It occurs abundantly in the wild state in parts of Great Britain 
and on the Continent. The dwarf form of Dimorphotheca Barberiae is 
also still in flower; it is a native of South Africa and it is said that under 
cultivation the flowers do not achieve anything like the same brilliance 
of colour as in nature. 

Outside the Alpine House the beds of Gazania seedlings are vividly 
coloured in the sunshine and from here the path leads directly to the 
Annual Border where half-hardy annuals such as Petunias, Tagetes and 
Stocks are much in evidence, while on the other side of the hill are the 
twin Rose borders. 
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In the trial beds Gladioli are producing long stems closely packed 
with flowers and are joined by early flowering Chrysanthemums, Soli- 
dagos and Dahlias. From the lower end of the Dahlia border the green- 
houses may be reached by way of the Terrace Walk. In the Stove House 
the display afforded by ornamental foliage plants is maintained and in 
the Temperate House are shrubs, climbers and pot plants. On the side 
staging Lantanas, Streptocarpus, Achimenes, Begonias, Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis and Diplacus form bands of different colour. In the centre bed 
Tibouchina semidecandra produces velvety violet flowers side by side 
with the bright orange-yellow Cassia corymbosa and pink Nerium 
Oleander, while Hibbertia volubilis and Solanum Wendlandi are among 
the principal climbers. 

In the Half Hardy House can be seen the pink trumpet-shaped 
blooms of x Amarcrinum Howardii, thread-like stems and blue flowers 
of Lobelia Tysoni, and Convolvulus mauritanicus, a prostrate plant with 
grey-green leaves and lavender flowers. Campanula Vidali comes from 
the Azores and has narrow sticky leaves and hanging white waxen bells. 
The African Haemanthus coccineus or Blood Lily has fleshy spotted 
stems and scarlet flowers enclosed in large vivid bracts, and Moraea 
tridioides carries beautiful white flowers tinged with purple. The most 
showy climber at the present season is Mandevilla suaveolens, a rampant 
grower with bunches of faintly scented large white flowers. Solanum 
jasminoides, with smaller, mauve-tinged blossoms, is nearly always in 
flower. Neither of these requires artificial heat except in very severe 
winters. The high-climbing Calceolaria Pavoni, with huge panicles of 
bright yellow flowers and distinctive foliage is very useful here, as it 
often continues to bloom for several months. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Mrs. Constance Spry 
(Lecture given on April 8, 1952; SIR GILES LODER in the Chair) 


SHOULD like, if I may, to tell you about a new movement which has 
I begun to spread itself across this country, a movement concerned 
entirely with the arrangement of flowers. 

When I was in America before the war, I was interested in the way 
in which the Garden Societies made much of and welcomed flower 
arrangement as apart from flower growing. I thought it was an extra- 
ordinary thing to see people who did not garden at all and who had not 
got gardens taking such a big part in the Garden Societies in America, 
and I felt that here was something of which we might usefully take ad- 
vantage. When I came home, I thought more about it—but then came 
the war. 

Then, in 1950, I was down in the West Country, and after a talk on 
flowers someone came up to me and asked, “Would you be interested 
ir: an idea we have for a new Flower Decoration Society in this country?” 
He went on to tell me all about it, and said: ‘“‘We propose to make a 
society of people who are interested in flower arrangement, who are 
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willing to give a little time to it, and whose aims would be to raise the 
standard of flower arrangement in the Horticultural Shows throughout 
the country, to help people who have never tried their hand at this 
before, and to find new talent. We are going to hold practice classes and 
to give constructive criticism, and so on.” 

I do not mind telling you that, while I thought it was a magnificent 
idea, I could not help remembering how allergic people are to criticism, 
and that the best intended advice is not always welcome. But about five 
months later I was invited to their first exhibition in Dorset, and found 
there at least 300 extremely good exhibits from all types of people and 
people of all ages. There were no prizes, no ribbons and no medals; it 
was merely an exhibition of what, if I may so put it, the woman in the 
house can do. For the point that struck me was that these were not 
groups primarily designed to appear at a show; they were things that 
suited the home, and in that they differed considerably from the ex- 
hibits that I had previously seen in America. 

That seemed to me to be a fine beginning. Dorset went on, and the 
movement spread round the West Country. Then I heard echoes of it 
from the East Coast—Colchester and Woodbridge; then in Leicester, 
and then in London, where a group of people who were prize winners at 
The Royal Horticultural Society formed themselves into the nucleus of 
a society. 

In the last week we have had messages and inquiries from eager 
people asking how they can start such a society. The upshot of it all is 
that in this hall, in July, there is to be the first Flower Academy, and it 
is to be called Flower Academy, 1952. At that show people will put up 
flower arrangements for everybody to look at and for everybody to 
criticize, but there will be no prizes. 

Criticism of such a movement there is bound to be and one of the 
first objections raised was how this might affect the already existing 
Horticultural Societies. To my way of thinking, it can do nothing but 
good, for they will get new blood and an extension of interest to all sorts 
of people who have had no part in them before. 

I do not think for one moment that flower arrangement can compete 
with gardening as a hobby. After all, gardening is an early love, a deep 
love and a lasting love. Flower arrangement, to gardeners, comes 
second. But there are a great many people, particularly women, who for 
one reason or another cannot garden, and I do not see why they should 
not be encouraged to join in the extreme pleasure to be derived from 
these flower activities. 

There was another point that was put to me somewhat fiercely and in 
rather a hostile manner, not in the tentative way in which discussion 
should be carried on. It was this. If you go about the country telling 
people that they can use grasses and this, that and the other material, it 
is very bad for the growers and for the trade. If I dare be so bold, I 
should like to say that that seems to me to be complete rubbish. I think 
that the more people realize that flowers are their own decorative 
material and are within their reach, the better it will be for everybody 
and from every point of view. 

I think that these Flower Arrangement Societies bid fair to become 
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sisters to the various Horticultural Societies. There will, of course, be 
pitfalls. Nothing like this has ever been attempted or carried out with- 
out difficulties. I think that certain dangers ought to be borne in mind by 
people who start such societies. For instance, I think they have to keep a 
very wide horizon in the matter of taste. It will not be at all a good ideaif a 
society springs up and lays down such stiff rules that people are frightened 
off. There was a girl in America who said to me, “I love arranging 
flowers and my husband thinks they are wonderful’’—(of course, I need 
hardly say that they were newly married)—‘“‘but, you see, I am really 
rather nervous because I have never taken any lessons, and I understand 
that the rules are very strict.’ And she added: ‘So I am very much 
afraid of arranging flowers if any member of a Garden Society is likely to 
be seeing them.” It would never do for us to get into that state of mind. 

Then, I think, we have to be careful to keep the idea before us of 
helping people to arrange flowers for home pleasure and not always with 
the idea of a show. There is danger here, as will be realized by anybody 
who has seen American shows; there is a tendency in the United States 
to have one sort of decoration suitable for show and another kind for 
the home—which does not seem to me to be satisfactory. 

Another point is that if one starts such a society, the doors must be 
kept wide open, and everybody encouraged to come in. 

Above all, we have to be careful that we do not make too many rules 
and get ourselves tangled up by the rule makers. It is a curious thing 
that sometimes when a new society is started, somebody springs up and 
says, ‘Now let us make the rules.” 

So I think that our Flower Societies have to keep open minds and be 
sympathetic, generous and helpful to all beginners. If they do that, I 
believe the movement will be a good one. 

Before concluding my remarks about the socicties, there is one other 
thing I should like to say. To-day flowers have become to many of us a 
means of self-expression. I think there is no doubt that they fill a real 
need, particularly for women, and there are many reasons why this should 
be so. Therefore a society designed to help us in this direction must 
prove of real benefit. 

I am sure that the members of this audience know much about the 
care of cut flowers, but I may be allowed to mention that it is advisable 
that most flowers should be picked the evening before they are to be 
arranged and be kept in water in a dark, cool place overnight. Some 
flowers call for additional help to make them last. Lilac is a case in point. 
Forced Lilac, carrying no foliage, lasts well; garden Lilac, heavily 
burdened with leaves, may die quickly. One relieves, therefore, the 
flowering heads of the latter by removing the foliage which may be used 
separately in the arrangement. 

A pleasing picture can be made with Lilac, grey foliage and black 
Ivy berries. One may use Eucalyptus, or soon there will come into leaf a 
beautiful grey foliage called Sorbus Aria lutescens, the pale grey buds of 
which look almost like Magnolias. This with garden Lilac is one of the 
most enchanting decorations of the spring. Some may find grey, laven- 
der or mauve a little pallid for their taste; the introduction of black Ivy 
berries gives the arrangement more character. 
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Philadelphus is another illustration of this point. In Fig. 110 the top- 
most spray of the common Philadelphus has been defoliated, but for the 
lower branches of the golden-leafed Philadelphus this was not neces- 
sary, the leaves in this case being less overpowering. ‘This golden 
variety is one of the most enchanting of spring shrubs. It is not large or 
vigorous and the glowing leaves make suitable foil for creamy flowers 
with yellow stamens. 

Some flowers which have a reputation for lasting badly do not neces- 
sarily deserve it. It is, on occasions, a question of the right moment to 
pick. Cow Parsley is a case in point, so is Bocconia cordata when in full 
feathery bloom. The ordinary common or garden Fennel, if picked too 
early, is also a bad laster. But if one waits a little until these difficult 
flowers are somewhat more mature, until the lower flowers have begun 
almost to turn to seed, it will be found that they last very well indeed. 

Those who go to flower shows about the country must often have 
noticed perhaps a pleasant arrangement of flowers, with flowing lines 
and of good shape, with, suddenly, in the centre front a flower stuck in 
vertically, looking out of place and making a bad line, but considered 
necessary by the arranger to fill a gap. 

I have come to the conclusion that the advice often given that one 
should start one’s flower arrangement by cutting off the stems of the 
flowers to the length required is one reason for the trouble. I would ad- 
vise that you do not fill up a gap at the bottom of the vase by cutting a | 
stem short and sticking the flower in vertically. Bearing in mind that it 
is desirable in the interests of good line to allow all the stems to proceed 
from a central point it will be appreciated that so sudden a change of 
angle will be out of place. A flower needed in such a low frontal position 
may still be on a reasonably !ong stem which should be threaded under 
the wire netting towards the central point so that it may fall into line 
with the general arrangement. 

I think it is difficult in one’s own home, with the same background, 
more or less the same flowers and a range only of conventional vases, 
not to become stereotyped. In this I am not belittling the beauty of 
flowers, which never stales, I am thinking now of them in terms cf 
decorative materials. Critical of one’s own efforts, there may come a 
moment when inspiration fails, fresh ideas are not, and one feels a need 
of them. A variation in one’s vases is then a help and one may find these 
in objects not always considered in this connection. For example, I have 
an old-fashioned, wooden work-box into which I put a tin lining. 
Sometimes this is filled with yellow Wallflowers, or with Polyanthus or 
single Chrysanthemums or berries, and the association with the wood 
of the box is pleasant. 

Another plan is to change the level of one’s flower groups. A beauti- 
ful object—a picture perhaps—when first in one’s room may arrest at- 
tention perpetually, then, after a while, the eyes become accustomed to 
it, so that there comes a time when it is possible to walk past it almost 
without seeing it. By changing the level of flowers a fresh angle is ac- 
quired. I sometimes use a low coffee table for this on to which a large 
baking tin just fits; this filled perhaps on a hot day with green and white 
flowers and leaves, together with something nice to smell, is a pleasant 
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thing to put beside a writing table or an armchair, or anywhere where it 
is convenient to look down into it. 

Fig. 111 shows such a low arrangement in a tin-lined Bible-box filled 
on this occasion with treasures brought from Cornwall. The centre 
flower is something that I would give much to be able to grow; it is 
Drimys Winterit. Wax-like flowers with rich evergreen foliage have a 
special beauty and in this flower it has its apotheosis. There is also the 
charming Myrtus Lechleriana together with two or three double white 
Tulips. 

I feel that at a meeting such as this I would like to say something 
about children. When I go to country shows and see what the children 
do, I long to be able to show them a few little tricks to make things easier 
for them. I cannot forget the passionate pleasure that I had in arranging 
flowers when I was young. Nobody had bothered to teach me, but 
flowers were my real playthings when I could get them. It upsets me 
to go to a show where all the children’s flowers are to be arranged 
in jam-pots. How familiar in schedules is ‘A bunch of wild flowers 
arranged in a jam-pot!” A very clever florist might make a jam-pot of 
flowers look pretty, but why should children be started off with such 
unrelenting containers. If you say to the children, “This competition 
will be judged not only on the flowers but on the cleverness with which 
you make pretty containers” they will do some wonderful things, as 
indeed they did in Dorset. 

So, determined to damn the jam-pot if I could, I made the simple 
vase in Fig. 112 by chipping a bit of bark off a dying Birch tree and glue- 
ing on to it a rough lump of wood. This hollowed out and lined with 
plastic wood so that it holds a tablespoonful or two of water made a good 
container for two or three small flowers such as tiny Daffodils. The moss 
kept them moist and in place. They had to be given water every day, 
but they did not suffer from being in so small an amount of water. 

Another larger manifestation of the home-made vase suitable for 
country flowers is to be made with suitable pieces of grey drift-wood 
and possibly some of the oyster-like growths from the trunk of a dying 
Silver Birch. These, fastened to a board in the centre of which is a 
honey-pot holding plenty of water, may be used for an arrangement of 
wild flowers, and even if such a vase neither suits your taste nor environ- 
ment, I think you will agree it is better than a jam-pot. 

An older child might have made this quite simple group in Fig. 113 of 
five Arum leaves and three wild Arums. These are secured with a pin- 
holder in their shallow vase. A pin-holder is admirable for such an 
arrangement because it is easy to hide it with an overhanging leaf. 

Having so often advised the young not to allow prejudice to ride, I 
feel guilty in that for years I neglected to use the annual Gypsophila. I 
think I know the reason. Having seen it mixed up with pink Carnations 
at country weddings or smothering a bowl of red Roses in a country 
show, and inevitably with Sweet Peas, I had not appreciated it. One day, 
seeing bunches being sold for a few pence, I thought how foolish it was 
to disregard a flower which everybody might have. Taking some 
bunches home I looked at them with greater care, noting that the deli- 
cate quality of this flower was spoiled by a certain untidiness caused 
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by broken stems, curling back flowers and wilting leaves. When these 
defects were cut away and the flowers lightly arranged alone the fairy- 
like quality of the flower shone out. 

There are one or two flowers which I may perhaps be allowed to 
remind you to grow for cutting if you do not do so already. In Fig. 114 
may be seen one of the hybrid Foxgloves of delicate shell pink. There is 
also a clear, cool yellow and a pure white. All are invaluable, all last well 
in water. Also in this group are the Roses ‘Madame Pierre Oger’ and 
R. anemonoides. The first with its shell-like appearance is a delightful 
Rose to arrange. R. anemonoides gives distinction to any flower group 
because the buds, half-open buds and flowers are all perfect. 

To recapture the spirit of the Rose it is only necessary to arrange in 
lavish profusion the flowers of the old Roses—and they permit of lavish- 
ness, for they bloom profusely. You may fall for the adorable ‘De Meaux’ 
—a perfect miniature centifolia or its bigger sister called ‘Petite de 
Hollande’ or you may like better the more muted tones of such purple 
and wine flowers as ‘Cardinal de Richelieu,’ ‘du Maitre d’Ecole,’ ‘Nuits 
de Young’ or the striped ‘Camaieux’ or ‘Variegata di Bologna,’ all 
exciting, sweet-scented and full of romance. 

Fig. 115 shows the old-fashioned rambler ‘Félicité et Perpétue’ and 
wild Honeysuckle. It isa great help sometimes to arrange flowers high, 
perhaps in a bowl on a high stand such as a trivet, so that one gets a 
down-flowing line which makes a pleasant variation. 

Fig. 116 shows a green group, of leaves and flowers, Enkianthus, the 
leaves of the wild Italian Arum, a green and white foliage and flowers of 
Euphorbia Wulfenii, the stem of the last singed for a moment in a 
flame. 

A more stylized and formal green group may be composed almost 
entirely of leaves. I think of one which was very pleasant, Begonia Rex, 
Iris swords, Grey Verbascum, Peony foliage, Strawberry and Vine leaves, 
and a focal point supplied by a Gourd or small reticulated Melon. 

The flowers of trees, Oak in flower and Lime, deprived of its leaves, 
both make cool green decoration. 

Fig. 117 shows mixed berries, Vitis heterophylla, behind it little 
green decorative tomatoes, then blackberries and Callicarpa berries and 
two half-ripe oranges—from a tree in a pot. 

A MEMBER: Could mrs. SPRY give us some information on how to 
polish Ivy leaves? 

MRS. CONSTANCE SPRY: Take a little cotton wool, dip it into warm 
water and gently remove every bit of dust from the leaves. It is a matter 
of gentle massage. 

A MEMBER: May J ask how mrs. SPRY keeps Water-lilies alive? 

MRS. CONSTANCE SPRY: If Water-lilies are to be used for the dinner 
table, care should be taken in the morning to pick those that are freshly 
opened; the faintest tinge of grey at the centre indicates that they are 
going to go to sleep for ever. On a summer’s night they may keep open 
sufficiently well to last until dinner is over. Possibly the questioner 
wishes to know how they may be kept open when they are to be used 
for a bouquet. For this purpose a teaspoonful of warm wax dropped into 
the centre will prevent them from closing. 
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A MEMBER: What can one do to make Poppies last? 

MRS. CONSTANCE spRY: Annual Poppies of all kinds may be picked in 
bud, at the moment when it is clear that the next day they are going to 
open. The ends of the stems are singed in a gas flame. They are then 
put in deep water until the next morning when the crumpled silky 
petals will open. Poppies treated in that way will last for two or three 


days. 


THE PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
OF DR. ALEXANDER WALLACE 


Robert W. Wallace, V.M.H., and Lanning Roper 


HE story of The House of Veitch is told by CHARLES CURTIS in the 
BE pcsnen4 R.H.S., 73, Part 7. Another interesting figure in the 
second half of the nineteenth century was DR. ALEXANDER WALLACE, who, 
like other men of his day, including VEITCH and BULL, was to have the 
honour not only of introducing some of the finest Lilies, terrestrial 
Orchids and other rarities, but also of popularizing fine plants, already 
introduced. This was a role for which he was particularly well suited by 
his educational background, scientific interests, vision and enthusiasm. 
Lastly he had a gift for writing with facility and colour, which was to 
make his catalogues readable, tempting, and informative. 

DR. ALEXANDER WALLACE was born in London in 1829, was educated 
first at Winchester and later at Trinity College, Oxford, and received an 
M.D., London, 1861. In theory he was launched on a medical career, 
but so varied were his interests that he soon turned his attention to 
entomology, forming outstanding collections of rare butterflies and 
moths. Therefore it is not surprising to find him devoting much time to 
silkworms, which up to that time had not flourished in England. 

In the 1850’s and 60’s it became necessary to introduce a new 
species of silkworm from the East as disease had decimated the stocks 
on the Continent. The feeding of the newly introduced species was 
problematical because the name of the tree on which it fed in China 
was unknown, although it was said to resemble an Acacia. WALLACE, by 
trial and error, helped to establish it as Ailanthus glandulosa, for the 
young worms devoured the leaves of this tree and thrived. In all of this 
research DR. WALLACE played a large part. 

He became so engrossed in the subject that he produced an essay of 
some 150 pages on Ailanthiculture of such excellence that it won a prize 
from the Entomological Society in 1865 and was reproduced in the 
Transactions of that Society in 1866. It is an interesting and scholarly 
document, showing DR. WALLACE’s excellent grasp of the subject. It 
illustrates so well his enthusiasm, thoroughness of research, and great 
powers of observation. In the late 60’s when he turned his attention to 
horticulture the pattern was repeated. 

For the plantsman the second half of the nineteenth century was an 
exciting age. A steady flow of new plants was reaching England from 
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the four corners of the earth which were in the process of exploration, 
especially China and Japan. The unknown parts of the world were 
shrinking at an ever-increasing rate yielding up plant treasures to a 
gardening public who had that rarest of combinations to-day, interest, 
leisure and money. 

In 1864 WALLACE turned his back on London and moved to Col- 
chester, where he became a practising physician. He bought Trinity 
House, adjoining Lion Walk and situated in a large garden, where later 
he grew his Lilies and flowered the rare importations. At about this 
time DR. WALLACE began to correspond with MR. SMITH, the British 
Consul in Yokohama, who passed his letters to C. KRAMER of the famous 
firm of nurserymen bearing that name. It was Kramer & Co. who 
helped WALLACE to gather together the first stock of Lilies which he 
offered in 1871 to an eager public and which were to link WALLACE’s 
name with Lilies from that time. 

The correspondence is interesting. It shows on the one hand 
WALLACE’S interest in anything pertaining to Lilies in the East and later 
this interest extending to other genera as well, and on the other, 
KRAMER’S desire for knowledge of horticultural developments in Eng- 
land, especially of literature of the period. In one letter dated November 
10, 1869, there is mention of the shipment of the first Lilium auratum 
and in one dated July 9, 1871, of Primula japonica. 

In 1871 a List of Japanese Lilies, etc., from Messrs. Kramer & Co., 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen, Yokohama, Japan, appeared with a note, 
“Agents in England:—Messrs. Teutschel & Co., 3A Lion Walk, 
Colchester.”” WALLACE’s name did not appear, for in those days a pro- 
fessional man of good standing did not dabble, in trade, even if the , 
merchandise was rare Lilies and Orchids. 

There is no doubt though that WALLACE was then the power behind 
the scene. Later he traded as The New Plant and Bulb Co., but he 
continued to practise medicine throughout his life and served for 
25 years on the staff of the Colchester hospital. But that is getting 
ahead of the story. 

The catalogue of 1871 (no prices were given but WALLACE’s own 
copies show them inserted in ink) listed and described nine Lilies which 
included: Lilium auratum rubro-vittatum (against this item in DR. 
WALLACE’s own handwriting is a note, “{5 5 o—only three bulbs 
expected to arrive this season.”); L. Lechtlinii, price 10s. each; L. 
Thunbergianum marmoratum, at 7s. each; L. Thunbergianum flore pleno, 
price 20s. each; L. tigrinum splendens and tigrinum flore pleno, both of 
which it is noted had received an F.C.C. from the Floral Committee of 
The Royal Horticultural Society, at ros. and 20s. each respectively; L. 
longiflorum, at 1s.; L. longiflorum folus albo marginatis, at 10s. each. Of 
this he wrote “The flower resembles that of L. longiflorum, but the leaves 
have a bluish-green tint, and are margined with white, producing a very 
pleasing effect. The bulbs are rather scarce.” Last of all was L. auratum 
which were priced as to-day according to size, ranging from No. 1 bulbs, 
5-6 inches in circumference, at 1s. each to No. 4 bulbs, g—10} inches in 
circumference at 7s. 6d. The prices are of interest, especially in com- 
parison with those of to-day. At the end of the list was the following 
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note: “Consignments of other new Lilies, Orchids, Maples, Ferns and 
rare plants to follow.” ‘Thus was the rapid development of the future 
foretold. Already at the age of 43 DR. WALLACE’s life had entered a new 
phase. Horticulture was to occupy him for the rest of his years. 

In 1873 the catalogue was headed Retail List of Fapanese Lilies, 
Orchids, Plants, Seeds, etc., from Messrs.Kramer and Co. ‘This time the 
agent was MR. B. R. CANT, the Rose grower of Colchester. The list of 
Lilies had grown from nine to over a hundred. Also featured was 
Primula japonica, described as ‘‘the Queen of Primroses, considered one 
of the finest plants ever introduced in its variety of colour and perfectly 
hardy.” A selection of six distinct colour varieties was offered, including 
red (the original type), white, white mottled red, mauve with red centre, 
rich dark crimson, and magenta with a dark centre. The first of these 
was offered at 3s. 6d. Seedling plants from the other colours were 5s. 
each, or the set of six plants for 21s. So it was that this wonderful 
Primula found its way into English gardens. 

In the same year he offered Cypripedium japonicum, which was 
described in glowing terms as a hardy cool Orchid, suitable for pit, 
greenhouse, and out-door culture, and which received an F.C.C. He 
quotes MR. KRAMER thus, “I came across a bamboo wood which was full 
of this orchid. I find they grow best in moist bamboo groves in leaf 
mould. The roots are however deep, and find their way to yellow 


: loam.” This was indeed a most lovely introduction and WALLACE’s 
: praise was justified. Six other Orchids were offered in 1873, including 
; a Calanthe, a Dendrobium, and a Goodyera. With the passing of the 


years Orchids were to occupy him more and more. 

Another plant of great interest sent by MR. KRAMER was Diospyros 
Kaki or Persimmon which was described enthusiastically with a reference 
to LINDEN’S Revue Horticole and a long extract from The Gardener’s 
Chronicle describing its flavour as approaching “that of an Apricot, 
gradually passing into that of a Medlar.” 

As his interest in Lilies widened quickly after his first association with 
KRAMER in 1870, he naturally gave much time and thought to horti- 
culture and to the problem created by the many new introductions from 
abroad. Fortunately he was able to acquire property adjoining his land 
where there stood a Baptist Chapel with a large amount of glass in the 
’ roof. ‘This was most fortunate as after reconstruction a portion was 

devoted to the housing of his importations of Orchids and bulbs, etc., 
now of large size, as well as the stems of tall tree ferns from New 
Zealand, some up to 10 feet. These were established in tubs in the 
shady parts of the building along with similar plants. Adjoining Orchid 
houses and frames were constructed with the necessary heating; 
another portion of the building was devoted to unpacking the consign- 
ments from abroad, particularly the Lilies. Thus in a short space of 
time great changes were made to accommodate the rapidly expanding 
business. 

The Lilies in the 1873 catalogue were arranged according to the 
grouping advocated by PROFESSOR J. G. BAKER of Kew under the headings 
Isolirion, Eulirion, Martagon (which was further divided into Eastern, 
European, and American forms, the last being also divided into those 
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from the east and those from the west side of the continent), Archelirion 
and Notholirion. This catalogue also mentioned two new genera from 
North America, Calochortus and Erythronium, collected by ROEZL, who 
was to serve WALLACE well for the next decade. 

The catalogue of 1874 saw many more additions, not only to the ever 
growing list of Lilies but to Orchids, Gladioli and especially to a list of 
miscellaneous bulbs from California and the Peruvian Andes, again the 
collections of ROEZL. A footnote stated: “This is the finest collection of 
bulbs that MR. ROEZL has sent over for several seasons.” It included the 
genera Phaedranassa, Ismene, Habranthus, Cyclobothra, etc. Species 
to be noted were Erythronium giganteum, Sparaxis pulcherrima, 
Brodiaea grandiflora, Milla biflora from Mexico, and a fine assortment 
of Calochortus, Tritelia and Allium. DR. WALLACE was branching out. 
As usual there were Mulberry trees and Ajlanthus glandulosa. Of 
interest was a note that “A consignment of Cyatheas, Dicksonias, 
Lomaria discolor, L. lanceolata, L. Banksiana, Todea superba, Lyco- 
podium, Cabbage Palms, etc., is expected to arrive in February.” Thus 
was heralded a whole new range of plants which DR. WALLACE was to 
launch in a world increasingly eager for the new and the exotic. From 
1871 to 1874 great strides were made. 

So through the years the numbers of introductions grew and his 
interests broadened. His catalogues were fascinating for they had a style 
all their own and were highly informative. The text for Milla biflora 
which appeared in the catalogue of 1874 is a splendid example of his 
delight in description and his use of references to current publications. 
“Milla biflora, from Mexico, a very beautiful plant with milk-white 
flowers, produced in pairs in the wild state, but in umbels when culti- 
vated.” (Note the curious description.) ‘The flowers are large, deliciously 
fragrant, and of such a snowy whiteness as to attract the attention of 
visitors at the Summer Horticultural Fete at the Chiswick Gardens of 
1841, very few passing without enquiring the name of that beautiful 
flower. A native of the mountainous parts of Mexico, quite hardy.” 
DR. WALLACE quoted freely from anything or anyone that served his 
purpose. The Botanical Magazine was constantly referred to as were the 
following: The Gardener’s Chronicle, Gartenflora, The Garden, Floral 
Magazine, etc. Awards were listed and cultural notes were freely given. 
The description of Freesia Leichtliniana in the catalogue of 1876 is a 
splendid example. “A beautiful early flowering greenhouse bulb, with 
yellow and orange coloured flowers, deliciously scented. This was 
exhibited by us at the Royal Botanic Show, April 28th 1875, and was 
awarded a Certificate of Merit. Figured in Gardener's Chronicle, 
May 8th, 1875, page 591; also in Floral Magazine, July 1876. Our 
friends should read the letter of w. E. GUMBLETON, ESQ. (one of the best 
judges of bulbous plants), in The Garden, April 22nd 1876, fully bearing 
out all we have advanced in its favour in our catalogues. See also our 
figure, page 16.” 

Under the name of Messrs. Teutschel & Co., DR. WALLACE published 
the first edition of his Notes on Lilies and Their Culture. This was 
dedicated to GEORGE FERGUSSON WILSON, the founder of Wisley. 
Although it contained some comments and observations by the author, 
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it was largely made up of excerpts and articles from other sources 
including M. DUCHARTRE’s Observations on Lilies, MR. J. G. BAKER’S 
Synopsis of All Known Lilies which had appeared in The Gardener’s 
Chronicle and Catalogue of Lilies in the collection of MAX LEICHTLIN of 
Carlsruhe, Baden. Although WALLACE’s publication contained only a 
little original material, it was useful as a summing up of a great deal of 
information in a convenient and inexpensive form and gave a fine 
comprehensive picture of the Genus Lilium as then known. A second 
edition of Lilies and their Culture “revised, enlarged, rewritten through- 
out, and embellished with numerous woodcuts” appeared in 1879 under 
DR. WALLACE’S own name. Again a great deal of scissors and paste went 
into the making of the book, but it was useful and highly informative, 
giving the latest possible information on competent authority dealing 
with general culture, hybridization, collecting and packing, etc. For 
over fifty years it was the outstanding handbook on Lilies, for it gathered 
together in concise form so much useful material. Of particular note 
were a series of plates showing Lily bulbs drawn accurately to scale, as 
well as delightful woodcuts of the flowers. The book was a success and 
added to WALLACE’s prestige, further linking his name with the genus 
Lilium. 

Of wALLAace’s introductions a few outstanding Lilies should be 
considered. First was his introduction of ZL. Krameri in 1873 and of its 
fine white form. This was followed by L. Hansont, which was labelled in 
the catalogue ‘“‘ New Species,” and described as “‘yellow flowers and dark 
spots, very early flowering, introduced for the first time from Europe.” 
In the same year is mentioned L. japonicum, subsequently L. japonicum 
Colchesteri. Another outstanding introduction was L. dalmaticum 
in 1874. The story of this is worth telling. It was described as having 
“flowers double the size of the usual Martagon, and of a very pure and 
intense blackish purple colour, the darkest and one of the most effective 
of the whole tribe.” This had been found by FRANCIS MALY, a botanist of 
standing in Dalmatia, and he undoubtedly sent samples to a few people, 
among them to MAX LEICHTLIN, who set out to explore the area and to 
collect in quantity in 1874. An account of this journey survives. It was 
from him that WALLACE undoubtedly received his stock. ELWESs states in 
his Monograph that LEICHTLIN found it in 1874, and VAN HOUTTE figures 
it in his Flore des Serres in the same year. Previously it had received an 
F.C.C. from the R.H.S. when exhibited by G. F. WILSON in 1872. This 
probably was a bulb also sent by MALY. However, MARIA DE CATTANI 
had previously found a similar dark form in Dalmatia and it is because 
of this that the form is now referred to as L. Martagon var. Cattaniae, 
a name which must have preference over the more familiar dalmaticum. 

Also in the 1874 catalogue was a list of Californian Lilies, including 
the beautiful white and lilac tinted L. Washingtonianum collected by 
ROEZL in the Sierra Nevada mountains of California, L. Roezli, parvum, 
Humboldt and the handsome pardalinum. The exquisite L. Walli- 
chianum from the Himalayas made its appearance as did L. netlgherrense, 
polyphyllum, and nepalense, all distinguished species from the Far East. 
Another Lily which pr. wattace described in glowing terms at this 
period was L. Szovitzianum. “This and Auratum are without doubt the 
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finest of the genus . . . it is in colour a rich citron spotted with black . . . 
one of the earliest lilies to bloom and has a most grateful perfume.” 
This evidently was DR. WALLACE’s first large importation from the 
Caucasus, these coming from Batum on the Black Sea. How right 
WALLACE was in his assessment, for it has proved a splendid Lily of great 
beauty. 

And so the list runs on. An analysis of the catalogues through the 
years reveals an impressive number of outstanding plants. At first 
Lilies and other plants from China and Japan predominated. Then 
came the introductions from North America, Mexico and South 
America by ROEZL and others, and in the later days by the very able 
CARL PURDY of California, who was to introduce through WALLACE so 
many fine Erythronium, Trillium, Brodiaea, Dodecatheon, Calochortus, 
etc. H.T. AYRES sent many distinguished plants from the Cape, including 
Freesia refracta, Watsonias, Antholyzas, Disa grandiflora, etc. Material 
poured in from Australia, New Zealand, and India, as well as from 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa. The globe had been encircled. 
Collectors travelled farther afield, and as they travelled WALLACE’s lists 
of fine plants lengthened. Lilies always remained a favourite, but with 
the introduction of fine Irises from DR. REGEL of St. Petersburg, WALLACE 
began to build up an imposing list of the different species, arranged like 
his Lilies, according to the classification laid down by J. G. BAKER at 
Kew. By 1880 (WALLACE had been trading since 1876 as The New Plant 
and Bulb Co.) all sections were represented and WALLACE had every right 
to be proud of his catalogue, which included such excellent species as 
I. reticulata, Histrio, tuberosa,Kaempferi, siberica, setosa, tenax, susiana, 
pallida, japonica, tectorum, cristata, etc., not to mention a variety of 
germanica hybrids. Also through REGEL he became interested in Tulips, 
and his list of wild species was imposing. 

WALLACE’s other great interest was Orchids, and he built up a most 
excellent collection, including many outstanding species. As the years 
passed his interest centred more and more on Orchids. About 1876 one 
of his sons, accompanied by the then Nursery Manager, went to 
Colombia, South America and Santa Fé de Bogota on the Magdalena River 
to establish connections for the collecting and despatch of Orchids, in 
particular Odontoglossum and Cattleya, etc., and so started the dealing 
in importations of collected plants. Again in the early 80’s his eldest 
son EDWARD, who had trained with BACKHOUSE of York and JAMES 
O’BRIEN, went on an Orchid expedition to South America and was 
successful in finding certain new species. As the Orchid collection 
grew so did the list of clients such as the late JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
WINN of Birmingham, THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, HARVEY of Liver- 
pool, POLLETT of Bickley, and chiefly SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, an old 
school friend at Winchester. 

Perhaps DR. WALLACE tried to offer too many rare plants for which 
there was only a limited sale. But it must be remembered that he was 
first and foremost a collector. Just as he amassed rare Oriental porcelains 
which he offered at a sale in 1878, so he amassed plants. If he had been 
a man of means, he would undoubtedly have maintained a collection of 
outstanding merit for himself. Instead he acquired and then was forced 
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to sell as advantageously as possible to pay for the next batch of treasures. 
This in time led to difficulties as costs increased and business slackened. 
Therefore he decided to sell his Orchid collection. 

His life is an interesting one, for it shows how a man of education and 
intelligence was able to establish contacts all over the world and to 
secure a flow of new important plants. The remarkable thing is how 
many of these have withstood the test of time. 


TREE AND SHRUB SCREENS 
The Work of The Roads Beautifying Association 


Dr. Wilfrid Fox, V.M.H. 


Ww the expansion of industry in this country arises the problem 
of planting, to alleviate the effect on the landscape of large- 
scale factory building, the erection of Power stations and other commer- 
cial developments. Tree screens are of particular importance, and where 
new works are sited on the highway for convenience of transport, offer 
opportunities for road beautifying of which it is hoped our industrial 
concerns will take advantage. They can thus make a contribution to the 
landscape which is generally beyond the means of local authorities 
to-day, when public expenditure on road improvements is virtually at a 
standstill. 

Two important examples of roadside planting of this type designed 
by the Roads Beautifying Association for the Esso Petroleum Company 
at Fawley, on Southampton Water, and the Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. for a factory at Billingham, near Stockton on ‘Tees, are illustrated 
on pages 282 and 283. The contrast of these schemes and of the prob- 
lems they set are interesting. 

At Fawley the aim was to screen the new Oil Refinery tanks, chimneys, 
etc., from the Totton—Calshot-Fawley Road, B. 3053, scheduled for 
road widening and the addition of cycle tracks at some future date, 
with the consequent possibility of loss of the existing hedgerow trees 
which now form a partial screen. The planting scheme was designed in 
two stages, first the mile-long screen of trees required by the terms of 
consent of the Planning Authority to the extension of the Refinery, and a 
further half-mile commissioned by Esso more as an ornamental belt for 
decoration of the grounds than as a screen. The width available for 
planting was 50 yards throughout ; the soil light, and rather gravelly. 

The requirements of stage 1 of the planting were a basic screen, 
effective in winter and summer, fast growing, and combining ornament 
with character appropriate to the setting of the semi-built up, industrial- 
ized country road on the fringe of the New Forest. Unrelieved blocks 
of conifers were considered unsuitable, both in appearance and on 
account of fire risk. The screen is therefore composed of massive, 
blended sweeps of conifers, Maritime, Corsican and Scots Pine and 
Larch ; Evergreen Oak and a proportion of semi-evergreens, Quercus 
Lucombeana, Q. canariensis (Mirbeckii) ; and deciduous groups, Ash 
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thickened by underplanting of Beech and Hornbeam, Birch with Holly 
and Stranvaesia. Of other fast-growing trees, Sycamore and Poplar 
(Populus robusta and P. trichocarpa) were more sparingly introduced, 
Norway Maples as specimens here and there. In planning ornamental 
planting on the road side of the screen equal care was taken in the 
arrangement of evergreens and deciduous plants—the former being 
placed where the background was mostly deciduous, or coniferous and 
liable to become thin at the base with age. Deciduous plants which in 
addition to their ornamental qualities develop into a good screening 
thicket, like the Amelanchiers and Acer circinatum, were not forgotten. 
Wild species, no garden hybrids, compose the forward groups which 
include a number of transatlantic plants, symbolizing the joint enter- 
prise ; Esso was formerly known as the Anglo-American Oil Company. 
American Oaks (Quercus coccinea and Q. palustris), Thorns, (Crataegus 
mollis and C. prunifolia) and the Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum) were 
not considered incongruous beside our native wild Cherry (Gean) and 
Hawthorn, nor an introduction from farther afield, the wild white- 
flowering Magnolia Kobus, against the young green of Larch, the latter 
introduced less than 200 years ago and now one of the most familiar 
beauties of our English spring. With the number of Larch required at 
Fawley, and the consequent possibility of canker spread, the Japanese 
and Dunkeld forms were used. 

In 5,000 trees and shrubs planted in the Fawley screen in the winter 
of 1950-51, 209 casualties have occurred. 

It was desired to provide a screen of trees along the Northern boun- 
dary of the Billingham factory. Conditions were, however, likely to be 
severe. Strong, cold, north-east winds prevail for weeks on end and 
with winds from the south or south-east, there was likely to be some 
dust deposition. Under certain weather conditions, gaseous effluents 
from the factory could form a haze, of which the particles would mainly 
consist of ammonium nitrate. In exceptional circumstances, other con- 
ditions to be expected in industrial atmospheres might be encountered. 
The east end of the belt was the more exposed to all the drawbacks, 
being nearer to the actual factory and fully exposed to the weather, 
without shelter from the north. The west section had some protection 
from semi-mature trees on the adjacent highway, and from buildings on 
the north side of the road. The sub-soil was fairly heavy acid clay, with 
about 1 foot of good friable top spit, sprinkled in part with chalk. 

The best defence against the conditions was considered to be close 
planting, of small stock. The trees thus help by protecting each other. 
Small plants are less at the mercy of wind, and their roots are not so 
severely checked by transplanting from the nursery as those of older 
stock and they soon catch up in growth. Gaps from failures are not so 
conspicuous with close planting. Experiment was to some extent 
inevitable to find out the plants which do best in the difficult combination 
of circumstances, these to be used again to replace failures among others. 

Planting of both sections was designed, on the road fence side, as a 
close screen of fast-growing forest trees, Ash, Sycamore (the green and 
purple forms), London Plane, Poplar (the Manchester Poplar and to a 
lesser extent the hybrid Populus Eugenet) and Wych Elm, in overlapping 
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groups 60-100 feet in length, all of one kind. Larger clumps were 
avoided to prevent wholesale failure of any one species leaving too big a 
gap. Smaller sweeps than in the Esso scheme were also considered 
suitable, the width of the belt at Billingham being 25 feet compared 
with 50 yards at Fawley. Ornamental shrubs in bays in front were 
designed to form a more or less continuous fringe on the south side of the 
belt, to reduce the grass area and labour of mowing, and once established 
to keep down weeds. 

The selection was made from R.B.A. observation of what was grow- 
ing well near by (particularly Cotoneaster frigida) and after enquiry of a 
number of authorities as to the likely effect of the climate and the parti- 
cular industrial conditions on plants. It appeared that the response of 
Ash might be variable and these were therefore introduced in small 
groups or reinforced with Goat Willow. Trees like Gleditschia, 
Robinia and Ailanthus, which normally stand smoky conditions were 
reported as doubtful there, and so only sparingly introduced. The 
screen in the eastern section was mostly made up of Sycamore, Plane 
and Elm, with a fair sprinkling of Laburnum alpinum. No sign of Elm 
disease could be seen in the neighbourhood; on the contrary, vigorous 
specimens were already growing on the adjacent highway. Evergreens, 
particularly conifers, were ruled out as unlikely to thrive. 

In the working out of both the above schemes we could not have had 
more co-operation and help than were given by both the companies 
concerned. 


Tree screens in general serve several purposes to-day. 


1. To hide industrial works, both as to long and near distance 
views, from the surrounding country, and especially to screen a 
factory from an adjoining country road. 

2. Conversely, to prevent a factory from being over-looked, possibly 
for security reasons, and in some cases as camouflage from 
the air. 

3. To act as a wind break, particularly on housing estates and 
agricultural property. 


Screen planting must be dense and consist of a mixture of evergreen 
and deciduous plants. In addition, ground cover in the form of ever- 
greens or twiggy deciduous shrubs is advisable, in, for instance, a 
windscreen protecting property from the north and east, or from strong 
prevailing winds near the coast, usually Atlantic gales coming in from 
the south-west. 

Where industrial works are concerned inquiries must be made as to 
the presence of noxious gases, particularly from the manufacture of 
chemicals. Vegetation is not compatible with even a moderate amount of 
sulphur-dioxide, hydrochloric or other acids in the atmosphere. Where 
there is serious pollution, the selection of plants must be experimental 
to some extent, and some failures expected. 

With a factory it is desirable to plant decorative trees and shrubs on 
the outer side of the screen, even more so if a highway is contiguous ; 
workers on the inner side of the screen should also be considered. 
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Photo, J. E. Downward, by courtesy of Messrs. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Fic. 110—A group of Philadelphus (See p. 271) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward, by courtesy of Messrs. Dent & Sons Ltd. 


Fic. 114—A group of hybrid Foxgloves and Rose ‘Madame Pierre Oger’ and R. anemon- 
oides (See p. 273) 
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Fic. 115—Rose ‘Feélicité et Perpétue’ and wild Honeysuckle (See p. 273) 
Thotos, J. E. Downward, by courtesy of Messrs. Dent & Sons Ltd. 


Fic. 116—A green group consisting of Enkianthus, wild Italian Arum and Euphorbia Wulfenii (See p.273) 
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Photo, 7. E. Downward, by courtesy of Messrs. Dent & Sons Ltd. 


Fic. 117—A group of mixed berries (See p. 273) 
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Fic. 119—Part of Mr. L. Maurice Mason’s exhibit of hybrids of Begonia Rex at Chelsea 
Show, 1952, for which a Gold Medal was awarded. This photograph shows Begonia 
Rex var. ‘Filigree’ (See p. 291) 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1952 


Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 120—Part of Brigadier O. W. Nicholson’s exhibit of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
at Chelsea Show for which a Gold Medal was awarded 
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Wind screens on housing estates should also be made as attractive as 
possible. There should be close collaboration with the architect so 
that planting may act as a frame or screen as desired. Similarly, the 
wishes of factory owners should be ascertained so that planting schemes 
may be related to their individual requirements. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down either as to dimensions or 
pattern of screen planting. As to the former, it can be said that 20-25 
feet is about the minimum width for a dense basic screen, and a depth of 
50 yards gives good scope for ornamental planting in front. A narrow 
double row of trees, staggered, is better than nothing if only a few feet 
are available for planting. 

Where there is room, the chief plant species should be arranged in 
massive sweeps all of one kind, overlapping irregularly, in roughly pear- 
shaped groups, the clumps of evergreens appearing to be almost con- 
tinuous but flexible in outline. Anything in the nature of square blocks 
should be avoided. While the tall trees should generally be planted 
at the back, this rule should not be too rigidly followed; a line of other- 
wise military stiffness may be relieved by bringing forward small groups 
of large trees, at the same time creating open bays for ornamental 
planting. Long-lived trees should be carefully placed, having regard to 
their ultimate spread and importance in the design. 

With regard to the type of tree for the main body of the screen, 
conifers are generally necessary as evergreens, but it is unwise to overdo 
them, and care must be taken that the species chosen suits the soil. The 
following are some suggestions: few Piceas are satisfactory in the South of 
England. Scots Pine (Pinus sylvestris) does best on light, sandy soil, but 
will do almost anywhere that is not too wet. On the other handa damp site 
suits Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis) which is a good conifer for the North. 
Austrian Pine (Pinus nigra austriaca) grows in any soil and is very wind 
resistant, but the Corsican Pine (P. nigra calabrica) is rather more 
attractive. Pinus radiata (insignis) is only suitable for the South of 
England; it does on chalk as well as on other soils. Abies Pinsapo, the 
Spanish Fir, is another satisfactory tree on chalk; so are Yew and 
Juniper, though slow in growth. ‘The Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 
grows rapidly, is of dense habit, and will prove useful generally. 
Densely twigged conifers, even if deciduous like Larch, are good variants 
to the evergreens. The Dunkeld hybrid and pure Japanese Larch are 
generally considered more satisfactory and less liable to disease than 
the European Larch but are in short supply at present. 

Where conifers are planted forestry fashion, judicious thinning 
after ten years is advisable. Roughly every other tree can be removed to 
the benefit of those left, and the cut poles are of value. 

Evergreen forest trees, other than conifers, are few. Of the Oaks, 
Quercus Ilex is especially good by the sea and on chalk and withstands 
wind ; semi-evergreens like Q. canariensis (Mirbeckit) and the Lucombe 
and Fulham Oaks are useful. Young Oaks, especially Q. coccinea and 
Q. canariensis hold their brown leaves till the spring and like young 
Beech and Hornbeam help to form an opaque ground screen. Of the 
rarer evergreens the Madrone, Arbutus Menziesti, may be used in the 
warmer parts of the British Isles, with A. Unedo and A. hybrida. 
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Of deciduous trees free use may be made of native Oak, Beech, 
Hornbeam, Birch, Field Maple etc. It is advisable, for a quick effect, to 
introduce some groups of foreigners which have become familiar like 
Sycamore, Norway Maple, and others like the Silver Maple (Acer 
saccharinum); of the deciduous Southern Beeches, Nothofagus obliqua 
and N. procera, the former is practically unrivalled for fast growth. 
The evergreen Nothofagus Dombeyi is unfortunately only really hardy 
in warm and sheltered parts of this country. 

Of fast-growing trees, Poplars are most frequently planted, especially 
the black Poplar (Populus serotina) which is, however, a dangerous tree in 
maturity when its heavy horizontal limbs are apt to break away without 
warning, a failing to a lesser extent of some others of this soft-wooded 
family. Strong surface-rooting trees like Poplar, Sycamore and Willow 
are dangerous near buildings, where they may break up and block 
drains, and cause subsidence of foundations by their extraction of 
moisture from the ground, particularly in clay soil. Where Poplars 
are suitable, the best are probably Populus robusta, P. Eugenei and 
P. lasiocarpa. P. trichocarpa, one of the Balsam Poplars, grows very 
rapidly but should be planted sparingly ; in quantity it is liable to canker 
infection. 

It must be remembered that trees of fast growth are generally short 
lived and must therefore be carefully placed in relation to those of long 
life on which the effectiveness of the screen will ultimately depend. 

For moist soils, besides Poplars, other suitable trees are Alders, of 
which the Italian Alnus cordata makes a handsome tree, and of Willows, 
Salix vitellina britzensis, S. chrysocoma and S. coerulea. Nyssa sylvatica, 
with its beautiful autumn colour, is slow but worth a place, especially 
near water. The Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) likes moderately damp 
conditions. For a thoroughly wet situation nothing is better than 
Taxodium distichum. 

On stiff clay soils the Turkey Oak (Quercus Cerris) is better than 
either of our native Oaks. Sycamore, Crab, Thorn and of the larger 
native trees the common Ash are reliable subjects in clay. 

As regards chalk soil, the late w. J. BEAN used to say that some trees 
tolerate chalk, but none demands it. Some may think this is overstating 
the case, but it is a fact, for example, that Beech, looked upon as a chalk 
lover, grows just as well on sand deficient in lime in any form. Of 
Whitebeam and Gean, both lime-tolerants—while the silvery underleaf 
of the former is more pronounced on chalk, the tree grows quite as well 
on sand, as does the Gean, though the autumn colour of the latter is 
more striking on a soil containing lime. Viburnums, particularly V. 
Lantana, and Cotoneasters certainly do particularly well on chalk. 

For underplanting to stop ground draught, Hollies are excellent 
subjects and will grow into sizable shrubs by the time the Pines are 
getting thin at the base and needing reinforcement. Holly and Yew 
will both stand the drip and other disadvantages of a Beech canopy. 
Viburnums, particularly the evergreen Laurustinus, Cotoneasters and 
Stranvaesia are other useful evergreens for the purpose. 

Choice of trees and shrubs for purely ornamental planting to which 
the basic screen forms a background, covers a wide field. Our native 
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species and wild plants from other countries are generally the most 
suitable for a factory site in rural or semi-rural surroundings. Of 
Mountain Ash, both the American and Chinese species grow as well as 
our native Rowan and give variety in fruit and autumn colour. The 
American Thorns develop more rapidly than our native Crataegus 
monogyna—some bear more conspicuous fruits and larger flowers. 
Of Crabs, our wild one, Malus pumila, and others like M. hupehensis 
and the hybrid M. floribunda ; species Cherries (not the double-flowered 
garden varieties); Amelanchiers, Almonds, the wild Plum (Prunus 
cerasifera), and Blackthorn, are generally in keeping. Of specimen trees, 
for an open grass bay, no plant gives more distinction than a Magnolia; 
Magnolia Kobus is the hardiest and most reliable of the tree Magnolias 
for the purpose. The evergreens, essential for the function of the screen, 
also form a valuable backcloth to blossom and foliage display. 
Thorough preparation of the ground is very important, if the per- 
centage of failure in the tree screen is to be kept low, particularly with 
difficult atmospheric conditions. Where possible, the planting area 
should be ploughed deeply to 15 inches, or treated with a rotary cultiva- 
tor, and the trees forming the basic screen planted forestry fashion. 
Standard trees planted for ornament shouid be set in holes not less than 
5 feet in diameter, 2—2} feet deep. Trees planted small, particularly 
those of whippy growth like young Ash and Poplar, should be staked as 
soon as possible. Protection must be given against rabbits and hares if in 
the neighbourhood, and against damage by the public, particularly to 
plants like Holly and young conifers at Christmas time. Where there is no 
skilled employee for the purpose, it is advisable to make an arrangement 
with the nursery contractor to replace failures, and to maintain the 
planting for at least three years, until a local gardener takes over. The 
importance of regular maintenance cannot be overstated ; it saves money 


in the long run. 


THE STORY OF PRIMULA MALACOIDES* 
E. K. Janaki Ammal, D.Sc. 


I. was only natural that the earliest Chinese Primulas to make their 
way into Europe should be those cultivated by the Chinese on the 
coast, where they were first noticed by the western traveller and col- 
lector. Thus, Primula sinensis came from Canton in 1820, and Primula 
obconica was collected by MARIES in 1879 from the Ichang gorges where 
the river Yangtse leaves the mountains for the plains. ‘The real home, 
and also the centre of diversity, of the genus Primula—of which there 
are no less than 345 species—is the highlands of Yunnan and Szechwan 
where, according to HANDEL MAZETTI, one-third of all the species is 
indigenous. This phytogeographic region, which is wedged in between 
West-Central China and the Tibetan grasslands, and which has given 

* Contributions from the Cytological Department, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, No. 6. 
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English gardens so many of its most beautiful plants, is also the home of 
P. malacoides, the “Fairy Primula’’ as it is sometimes called. 

P. malacoides was collected by PERE DELAVAY in the cultivated 
fields of Tali, Yunnan, in 1884, and described by FRANCHET in 1886. 
The plant was introduced to England from seed collected by GEORGE 
FORREST in the same locality in 1905 and 1906, for MR. BULLY of Ness of 
Messrs. Bees Ltd., Liverpool. It flowered in England in November 
1908, and an illustration of a plant appears in The Gardener’s Chronicle 
for December 1908, which shows the slender, graceful inflorescence of 
the original. According to FRANCHET’S description, the colour of the 
wild flower is rose and the limb of the corolla 10-12 mm. 

By 1912, P. malacoides was becoming a favourite plant for the 
greenhouse. There is a note on its cultivation by ARCHDEACON DONNE, 
recommending it for table decoration as “looking extremely well in 
artificial light.” He mentions the existence of white, pink and lilac 
forms, these having arisen as mutations from the original rose form. 
In April 1912, Messrs. Sutton & Sons had sent a white-flowered 
P. malacoides to Kew. According to ARTHUR HILL (7. Genet. 7, 193, 1917) 
the flowers of this white sport measured 1 cm. and the inflorescence was 
even more slender than the type. Kew also received in the same year a 
more robust white form from Messrs. Bees, the original distributors. 
Double flowers appeared for the first time in 1912 in the nurseries of L. R. 
RUSSELL, Ham, Surrey. It will be seen that the rate at which mutations 
occurred in P. malacoides was phenomenal when we compare it with 
P. obconica, in which double flowers occurred only in the twenty-first 
year of its cultivation (F. Genet.2,1, 1912). A white double P. malacoides 
was first produced at Kew in 1915 from a cross between the double lilac 
and the single white varieties. 

In January 1914, MR. JAMES BOX of Lindfield, Haywards Heath, 
submitted to the Floral Committee of the R.H.S. a strong, vigorous 
form which was illustrated in The Gardener’s Chronicle for March of the 
same year. This plant had stouter stems, a more robust habit, and its 
flowers were twice the size of the ordinary form. Its colour was the 
“deepest shade of pink yet seen in the species.” The origin of the plant 
was then unknown. It was thought that it had arisen as an accidental 
cross between P. malacoides and P. Forbesii, as several plants of the latter 
species were growing in the same greenhouse. Later batches of seedlings, 
however, contained several more of these giants, and it was also found 
that experimental crosses with P. Forbesti produced no seeds. From the 
year 1914 onwards, we find that large forms made their appearance at 
shows with increasing frequency. What happened in 1914 to turn the 
little ‘Fairy Primula” into the Prima Donna she became in later 
years ? 

The answer was given in 1948, when the twenty-nine varieties 
grown in the trials at Wisley, and some five others from Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons Ltd., were analysed for chromosome counts. These plants 
could easily be separated into two groups: those that resembled the 
original P. malacoides and had, like it, eighteen chromosomes (2m = 18), 
and those that resembled the larger form of JAMES BOX and had twice 
this number of chromosomes and were therefore tetraploids (2n = 36) 
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It is therefore highly probable that the plant exhibited by MR. Box in 
1914 was the first tetraploid to arise in P. malacoides. 

The occurrence of tetraploidy in any cultivated plant marks an 
epoch in its culture. Its utilization in breeding releases variations in 
colour and form that cannot be attained in diploids. The reason is 
simple. By doubling the number of chromosomes, the gene or genes 
responsible for a particular character found in a particular chromosome 
or chromosomes will also be duplicated. The effect of this duplication 
may not be spectacular at first, but later generations in which these 
genes are segregated according to Mendelian ratios, will give a wider 
variation in colour tone than can be expected from a diploid. To this 
we must add the results of the interaction of genes for different charac- 
ters, and we then have a great display of forms and colour for the plant 
breeder to select and propagate. 

The later history of P. malacoides is hidden away in the “stud 
books” of the various firms who were responsible for the creation of 
the many named varieties that have been the recipients of Awards of 
Merit. Short descriptions of these are, however, published in the 
volumes of the JouRNAL of the R.H.S. every year and give us a clue to 
what is happening. The choice of a plant for an award is often a 
register of public taste. From 1925 to 1930 a number of dwarf forms 
appeared and set the fashion for small varieties. Carters’ ‘Golden Eye’ 
and ‘Runnymede Gem’ are good examples of small-flowered, and there- 
fore diploid, dwarfs, while in Sutton’s large-flowered ‘Dwarf Eclipse,’ 
which received an Award of Merit in 1926, a large-flowered form, and 
unmistakably a tetraploid, was combined with the dwarf habit then in 
vogue. From ‘Dwarf Eclipse’ arose “Tall Eclipse’ and so we come to the 
modern tetraploids. 

The position of P. malacoides in cultivation to-day can best be seen 
from the table on page 290, showing the chromosome numbers and 
fertility of the varieties grown on trial at Wisley in 1948. Twenty-eight 
out of the thirty-four are tetraploids, and of the six diploids some were 
grown for comparison, which makes the ratio among new forms of 
tetraploids to diploids even higher. 

What of the future ? Whither P. malacoides? A clue to the answer 
can be found in an exceptionally large plant, derived from the variety 
‘Royal Purple,’ which was brought to me for a chromosome count 
by MR. H. PLUMLEY of Messrs. Hurst & Son. This plant had 2m = 54, 
six times the basic number (x = 9), and is therefore a hexaploid. 
Hexaploids can arise in nature in two ways—by doubling of chromo- 
somes after hybridization between a diploid (2m = 18) and a tetraploid 
(2m = 36), or by the fertilization of an unreduced egg of a tetraploid by 
a normal pollen grain, or vice versa. These unreduced germ cells are 
produced as a result of abnormal behaviour of chromosomes at meiosis, 
a common feature in autotetraploids. This abnormality is often 
reflected in pollen sterility. 

In the table, I have arranged the diploid and tetraploid varieties 
grown at Wisley in their ascending order of pollen fertility. This 
information should prove useful to Primula breeders in the selection of 
parents. If you select your good forms with fairly high sterility, and 
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either “self” them or cross them with equally good forms, you may get 
few seeds but you may find a surprise in your capsule. And so with 
this cytological “‘tip,”’ let me leave the little “Fairy Primula” with a sad 
heart, recognizing how much she has changed, and how much she is 
going to change, from the simple, elegant, rosy diploid that waved its 
tiny flowers amongst the rice fields of Tali in Yunnan, to the robust, 
larger and more sophisticated tetraploid or hexaploid lady who to-day 
flaunts herself at our Shows. 


% POLLEN 
sneny DIPLOID (2m = 18) TETRAPLOID (2m = 36) 


* White Cloud (Double) (S) 


46-50 


* Tyrian Rose (H) 
Happiness 


: 51-55 * Pink Beauty Improved (W & S) 


* Princess (S) 


* Rose Delight (S) 
66-70 * Sensation Improved 
* Pink Delight (S) 


Fearless 
) 71-75 * Rose Bouquet (H) * Glory of Riverside (FM) 


Admiration 
76-80 * Mauve Queen (S) H.C. 1939 
* Attraction (S) 


Elegance 
: * New Baby (FM) 


81-8 Rosita 
5 * Pink Queen (H) 

* Pink Sensation (S) 

* Grandeur (S) 


; * Duchess of Kent (W & S) 
* Royal Purple (H) 

* Enchantress (B) 

86-90 * True Rose Improved (W & S) * Enchantment (S) 

* Cameo (B) 

* Snow Queen (W & S) 

* First Lady (B) 


91-95 * Rose Queen Improved (W & S) | Tavender Glory (B) 
* Twinkles (B) * Jean Russell (R) 


Ambassador 


96-100 


* Wisley Trials. 
B = Bodgers; DTB = D.T.Brown; FM = Ferry-Morse; H = Hurst; 
S = Sutton’s; W & S = Watkins & Simpson; R = Russell. 


56-60 
61-65 
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AN EXHIBIT OF BEGONIA REX HYBRIDS AT 
CHELSEA 


L. Maurice Mason 


HE collection of Begonia Rex hybrids exhibited from Fincham at the 
Chelsea Flower Show this year were the result of six years’ accumula- 
tion from many countries (Fig. 119). Leaves and young plants were 
received from America, Australia, and South Africa, as well as from 
growers in this country. So many of the names appeared incorrect, in 
that it was not unusual for the same plant to arrive from four different 
sources with four different names, that it was felt better to number for 
identification those plants where there was some doubt. Unfortunately 
there is no reference book available for checking. 

Very few of the plants were more than twelve months old, and had 
been grown without heat for the last month, and the temperature had 
several times dropped to 45 degrees in the winter. Wherever possible 
they had been grown under the staging, as the houses were very full, and 
this allowed us to open the plants out a bit more. 

Generally speaking, they were all in pans in a standard compost with 
plenty of crocks. Experience has shown us that a Begonia Rex likes 
room to extend its rhizome, but that the compost in a deep pot tends to 
get sour. 

I feel that I should add that some of the taller plants exhibited have 
probably no Rex blood in them but are the result of crossing two cane- 
stemmed varieties, both of which have brightly coloured foliage. It was 
most encouraging to hear from so many visitors to the group that the 
plants were appreciated, and I hope that it may lead to this once popular 
plant returning more to general use. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
The Type-locality of the Musk Plant, Mimulus moschatus 


HE name Mimulus moschatus was first published by JOHN LINDLEY 
Tin the Botanical Register 13: t. 1118 (1928). It is there cited as 
“M. moschatus. Douglas Journal, &c ined.” and in the English text 
LINDLEY stated “For this truly charming hardy perennial our gardens 
are indebted to MR. DOUGLAS, by whom it was found growing sparingly 
on the margin of springs in ‘the country about the river Columbia, in 
North-West America. The whole plant is covered with a soft glandular 
hairiness, which emits a powerful but extremely pure smell of musk 
which perfumes the atmosphere in hot weather, or if the plant is trodden 
upon.” Surprisingly enough no reference to the plant is to be found in 
the printed version of Journal kept by David Douglas during his Travels 
in North America 1823-1827 as published in 1914. DOUGLAS did, 
however, draw up a concise description of this species, as of many 
others discovered by him. These manuscript descriptions were never 
(291) 
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published and seem to have been overlooked until found by the present 
writer in a basement store of The Royal Horticultural Society just 
before the outbreak of war in 1939. They are of interest and value in 
that they sometimes state more precisely the type-locality than do the 
descriptions of DouGLAs’s plants published by other botanists. In view 
of the perennial interest in the loss of scent by Mimulus moschatus it 
seems worth while to print for the first time DOUGLAS’s manuscript 
description, which is as follows :— 


“‘Mimulus moschatus: caule repente foliisque glanduloso-villosis, 
foliis ovatis dentatis, pedunculis folio brevioribus. On the margins of 
grassy springs and when trod on emits a powerful odour of musk. 
Flowers yellow, small, continuing through the greater part of the 
summer. Not infrequent around Fort Vancouver.” 

This note shows that the Latin diagnosis given by LINDLEY was 
based on poUGLAs’s and that the scented musk plant was introduced 
into British gardens from the neighbourhood of Fort Vancouver. This 
Hudson’s Bay Company establishment has now become the city of 
Vancouver, southern Washington, U.S.A., on the Columbia River; it 
should not be confused with Vancouver Island in British Columbia, 
Canada. As far as is known, no scented Musk plant now occurs any- 
where in Western North America. Those interested in this matter will 
find numerous letters or articles in The Gardener’s Chronicle, notably 
vols. 75: 78 (1924), 88: 259, 349, 399, 457, 520 (1930), and 89: 17, 36, 
116, 190, 202, 207 (1931), as well as in fournal R. Hort. Soc. 72: 285-287, 


373 (1947), 73: 79-80 (1948). 
W. T. STEARN 


A Note on the History and Behaviour of 
Amaryllis Belladonna ‘Frank Leach’ 


MR. HUGH FARMAR’S article on Amaryllis Belladonna in the November, 
1951, JOURNAL referred to this variety. Its history is as follows. 
Mention of this fine seedling was first made in Herbertia of 1944, p. 66, 
where it was listed as one of the Parker hybrids. The seed parent was an 
established clump of “Pink” Amaryllis (A. Belladonna) received from 
an old garden in 1906. I received it with the admonition to give it good 
care as it was different and rare. 

This clump was divided and several bloomed the first year. The only 
differences noted between blooms of this “rare” bulb and the usual 
A. Belladonna are that the pink colouring starts at the tips of the white 
petals and gradually moves toward the throat which remains a creamy 
white, while these plants bloom about a month later than the A. Bella- 
donna type. The F2 and F3 generation also bloom at this later period. 

No volunteer seedlings appeared until about 1938. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that the flower stems were picked regularly prior to 
1934. When allowed to flower, all the plants seed heavily and the seed 
germinates freely in the garden from open polienization. One plant of 
special merit, not the one referred to in Herbertia, has set seed from its 
own pollen, hand applied. 
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Blooms of several seedlings were quite distinct from those of the 
original planting, differing in petal shape and colouring from both the 
parent bulb and from each other. All showed the persistent creamy 
white throats. The F3 seedlings show no new characteristics. 

One feature of the F2 strain is the length of the pedicels. In some 
plants the pedicels are all 5—6 inches. Some plants have short and long 
pedicels in the same umbel. Several plantings of seed from long pedicel 
flowers are progressing and will probably bloom in 1953. 

The plants are vigorous growers in mixed borders and stand lower 
temperatures without injury than do Amaryllis ‘Hathor’ and A. multi- 
flora offered by the California trade. In fact, they have survived 10° 
of frost without harm. 

FRANK A. LEACH. 


Diablo, California. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1952 


Narcissus ‘Double Event’ A.M. April 22, 1952, as a variety for 
exhibition. A double variety (Division 4) with a flower 3} inches in 
diameter, borne on an 18-inch stem. The larger segments were white, 
and interspersed among them in the centre were small segments which 
were Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) at their bases, passing to Aureolin 
(H.C.C. 3/2) at their margins. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richard- 
son, who obtained it from ‘Falaise’ pollinated from ‘Green Island.’ 

Primula Allionii var. ‘Mary Berry’ A.M. March 25, 1952. In 
this plant the exhibitor has found by selection a remarkable form of a 
variable species. ‘The almost stemless flowers are a clear shade of 
Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/1) with a minute white eye and petals 
deeply notched at the apex. The glandular leaves are fleshy and a light 
shade of green, befitting the brightness of the inflorescence. Exhibited 
by G. Parker, Esq., 33a, Chase Green Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Primula bracteosa A.M. March 11, 1952. The plant shown was 
a fine large-flowered form with stems, sepals and underside of the petals 
distinctly farinose. The flowers were up to 1} inch in diameter and 
coloured Phlox Purple {H.C.C. 632/1-632) with a large, deep yellow 
eye banded by a white rim. Exhibited by Mrs. C. B. Saunders, Husseys, 
Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent. 

Ptilotrichum Reverchonii A.M. March 25, 1952. A plant allied 
to the genus Alyssum and one which is among the rarest members of the 
Spanish flora. The specimen shown was raised from seed collected by 
Messrs. Heywood & Davis under their number H and D 256, in its 
natural habitat in 1948. At Wisley it has proved quite hardy out-of- 
doors, and is a good plant for the alpine house. Under favourable 
conditions the tightly bunched, terminal clusters of white flowers 
appear early in the year and continue flowering over a long period. 
Coating the leaves is a silvered, hoary pubescence and the main stem is 
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a thick and woody, branched stock. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 

Saxifraga Burseriana var. crenata A.M. March 11, 1952. 
Flowers on this variety are lifted on leafy, 1-inch stems above a cushion 
of spiny, grey leaf-rosettes. The broad petals each have a distinctly 
crenate margin and are white in colour with a small green smudge at the 
base. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

‘Mother of Pearl’ A.M. March 11, 1952. A well- 
known hybrid probably from the cross S. Godroniana and S. lilacina. 
The flowers appear on leafy stems, 1} inches high and are coloured a 
shade of white with a faint diffusion of pink chiefly around the base of 
each petal. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 


ORCHIDS 
Cymbidium ‘Aldis Lamp’ Cooke var. A.M. March 11, 


1952. There were seven flowers in the spike, each about 4 inches in 
diameter. The petals and sepals were rose pink margined with white 
and the labellum was similar with the addition of crimson markings. 
The result of crossing C. ‘Carisbrook’ with C. ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt 
var. Raised and exhibited by Sir W. Cooke, Bt., Wyld Court, 
Newbury. 

Cymbidium ‘Almerelda’ Dorset Variety A.M. February 26, 
1952. There were nine flowers of good form and substance, 4} inches 
in diameter, deep ivory flushed with rose pink. The labellum was of a 
deeper shade again and marked with crimson. The result of crossing 
C. ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var. and C. ‘Fsmeralda’ Hankey’s var. 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. The Dorset Nurseries Ltd., Plush, 
Dorset. 

Cymbidium ‘Bodmin Moor’ var. ‘Primrose’ A.M. March 11, 
1952. There were seven flowers in the spike, each about 34 inches in 
diameter, of good form and substance, petals and sepals amber yellow, 
the labellum similar but flushed with rose pink. The result of crossing 
C. ‘Alexander’ Westonbirt var. with C. ‘Erica Sander.’ Raised and 
exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells. 

Cymbidium ‘Cambria’ F.C.C. March 25, 1952. The arching 
spike carried ten flowers, each 4 inches in diameter, the petals and sepals 
were rose red with darker striation and narrow amber margins. ‘The 
labellum was pale amber marked with crimson and slightly frilled. ‘The 
result of crossing C. ‘Carisbrook’ var. ‘Brilliance’ with C. ‘Ramboda.’ 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids Ltd., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex. 

Cymbidium ‘Clarissa’ A.M. March 11, 1952. There were 
thirteen flowers in the spike, each about 34 inches in diameter. The 
petals and sepals were crimson-brown with narrow amber margins. 
The labellum was white marked with crimson. The result of crossing 
C. ‘Carisbrook’ with C. ‘Rio Rita.’ Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., 
Stonehurst, Ardingly. 

Cymbidium ‘Clarissa’ var. ‘Chelsea’ A.M. April 8, 1952. ‘The 
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flowers were of good form and substance, eleven in an arching spike, 
each about 34 inches in diameter. The sepals were crimson bronze, the 
petals similar but slightly paler, both with narrow pale amber margin 
and labellum was ivory marked with crimson-scarlet. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Carisbrook’ with C. ‘Rio Rita’ var. ‘Radiant.’ Raised by 
Messrs. McBean’s Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Cymbidium ‘Jade’ A.M. March 25, 1952. The spike carried 
six flowers of good form and substance. The flowers were each about 
3 inches in diameter, the petals and sepals rosy pink with an undertone 
of apricot. The labellum was suffused with crimson, rosy red at the 
margin. The result of crossing C. ‘Pearl Magnificum’ with C. ‘Alexan- 
deri’ Westonbirt var. Raised and exhibited by Sir W. Cooke, Bt., 
Hampstead Norris, Newbury. 

Cymbidium ‘Kairouan’ var. ‘Edward Bartlett’ A.M. March 11, 
1952. There were six flowers in the spike, each about 34 inches in 
diameter. The petals and sepals were ivory faintly tinged with green, 
the latter striped with rose pink and green externally. The labellum 
was flushed and spotted with crimson on a white ground. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Adelina’ var. ‘Springtime’ with C. ‘Rosanna’ var. ‘Pinkie.’ 
Raised and exhibited by E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Southampton. 

Cymbidium ‘Kairouan’ var. ‘Harriet Lentner’ A.M. March 11, 
1952. There were six flowers in the spike, each about 4 inches in 
diameter. The petals and sepals were white stained with crimson- 
purple at the base. The labellum was white spotted with crimson. The 
result of crossing C. ‘Adelina’ var. ‘Springtime’ with C. ‘Rosanna’ var. 
‘Pinkie.’ Raised and exhibited by E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, 
Southampton. 

Cymbidium ‘Marcia’ A.M. March 11, 1952. There were: eight 
flowers in the spike, each about 4 inches in diameter, the petals and 
sepals were canary yellow heavily overlaid with bronze, the labellum was 
similar but marked with crimson. The result of crossing C. ‘Riga’ with 
C. ‘Pearl Magnificum.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s 
Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Cymbidium ‘Noholme’ F.C.C. March 25, 1952. The spike 
carried five flowers of good substance, each about 4 inches in diameter. 
The petals and sepals were ivory flushed with rose red and speckled at 
the base. The labellum was ivory marked with crimson. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Warbler’ with C. ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var. Exhibited 
by Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Cymbidium ‘Pearlbel’ F.C.C. February 26, 1952. The plant 
carried two spikes, one with six flowers and the other with seven. The 
blooms were 4 inches across, of good form and substance, deep 
yellowish green, the sepals indistinctly veined with a slightly deeper 
shade. The labellum was ivory marked with crimson. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Pearl’ var. ‘Mastif’ and C. ‘Mirabel.’ Raised and exhibited 
by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids, Ltd. Cooksbridge. 

Cymbidium ‘Tinsel’ var. ‘Blush’ A.M. March 11, 1952. There 
were seven flowers in the spike, about 44 inches in diameter. The 
petals and sepals were white heavily overlaid with rosy pink, the 
labellum was similar, marked with crimson. The result of crossing 
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C. ‘Pearl Magnificum’ with C. ‘Babylon.’ Exhibited by Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. H. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 

Cypripedium ‘Air de Ballet’ var. ‘Charmante’ A.M. January 
29, 1952. The flower was of good form and substance, 4} inches 
in diameter, the dorsal sepal was 3 inches across, coloured canary 
yellow with ivory margin and heavy maroon shading. The petals and 
labellum were canary yellow suffused with purple. The petals were 
slightly frilled. The result of crossing C. ‘Chatwode’ var. ‘Mastiff’ 
with C. ‘Akeley.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory, 
Slough. 

Cypripedium ‘Chilton’ A.M. January 8, 1952. The flower was 
5 inches in diameter, the dorsal sepal 3 inches across, white, marked at 
the base with greenish yellow. The petals and labellum were also 
greenish yellow with slightly undulate margins. The result of crossing 
C. ‘Culver’ with C. ‘Grace Darling’ var. ‘Forfarshire.’ Exhibited by 
Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Downland Nurseries, Chilton. 

Cypripedium ‘Fred Watts’ A.M. January 29, 1952. The flower 
was unusually long in proportion to its width. The dorsal sepal, petals 
and labellum were all canary yellow, the dorsal sepal only margined 
with white. The result of crossing C. ‘Jasmine’ with C. ‘Sunbeam.’ 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. H. G. Alexander, Ltd., Westonbirt, 
Tetbury. 

Cypripedium ‘Harrow’ A.M. January 8, 1952. The flower was 
5 inches in diameter, the dorsal sepal just over 3 inches across with a 
deep purple blotch shading paler at the edges to a white margin. ‘The 
petals were basically canary yellow flushed and speckled with crimson- 
purple. The labellum was purple with a canary yellow margin. The 
result of crossing C. ‘Wendwater’ with C. ‘W. N. Evans.’ Raised and 
exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory, Ltd.. Slough. 

Cypripedium ‘Honey Dew’ A.M. January 29, 1952. The flower 
was of good form and substance, 5 inches in diameter, the dorsal 
sepal about 3 inches across, greenish yellow with white margin and a 
few very faint purple spots. The petals and labellum were sulphur 
yellow in colour. The result of crossing C. ‘Ansun’ with C. ‘Lady 
Mona.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Down- 
lands Nurseries, Chilton. 

Cypripedium ‘Riverington’ Stonehurst var. A.M. January 8, 
1952. The flower was 6 inches in diameter, the dorsal sepal 34 inches 
across, white with green markings and large purple spots. The petals 
were amber yellow boldly spotted with purple and the labellum mottled 
with purple. The result of crossing C. ‘Gertrude West’ with C. 
*‘Radiosum.” Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly. 

Miltonia ‘Sanguinea’ F.C.C. March 11, 1952. There were two 
flowers in the spike, both about 4} inches in diameter, of good form and 
substance, velvety crimson-purple tipped with white. The mask was 
carmine outlined in white and stained bronze towards the centre. The 
result of crossing M. ‘Mrs. J. B. Crum’ with M. ‘Bruges.’ Exhibited by 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 

Odontoglossum ‘Aldalum’ A.M. January 29, 1952. There were 
eight well-shaped flowers in the spike, each 34 inches across with dis- 
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tinct purple markings on a clear white ground. The sepals, petals and 
labellum all had undulate margins and the crest was yellow. The 
result of crossing O. ‘Mandalum’ with O. ‘Alpero.’ Exhibited by 
S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 

Odontoglossum ‘Crispanola’ A.M. March 25, 1952. The spike 
consisted of seven flowers each about 3} inches in diameter. The sepals 
and petals were bright yellow fading to ivory in the centre, the former 
stained with purple on the reverse. The labellum was white with a few 
purple markings and the crest yellow. The result of crossing O. 
crispum with O. ‘Nola.’ Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, 
Purley, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum ‘Lowestoft’ A.M. January 29, 1952. There 
were six flowers in the spike, each 4 inches in diameter. The markings 
were purple on a white ground, the apex of the labellum being un- 
spotted. The crest was yellow and all parts were somewhat frilled. 
The result of crossing O. ‘Alvara’ With O. ‘Tordonia.’ Exhibited by 
S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 

Odontoglossum ‘Ophanto’ var. ‘Paragon’ A.M. Janvary 8, 
1952. There were seven open flowers and four buds in the spike. Each 
flower was 34 inches in diameter, the petals, sepals and labellum being 
white with large dark purple spots; they were all somewhat undulate at 
the margins. The result of crossing O. ‘Manto’ with O. ‘Ophelia.’ 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards 
Heath. 

Odontoglossum ‘Purple King’ Stonehurst var. A.M. February 
26, 1952. There were six flowers in a dense spike, 3 inches in 
diameter, of velvety purple sparingly marked with white. The 
sepals, petals and labellum all had attractive fimbriate edges, the crest 
was also fimbriate, yellow veined with purple. Exhibited by R. Strauss, 
Esq., Stonehurst, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum ‘Sunfly’ A.M. March 11, 1952. There were 
seven flowers in the spike, each about 4 inches in diameter. The petals 
and sepals were light canary yellow marked with crimson and the 
labellum was ivory flushed with yellow and marked with crimson. All 
were slightly frilled. The result of crossing O. ‘Sunglow’ with ‘Brim- 
stone Butterfly.” Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 

Odontonia ‘Carmelka’ A.M. April 8, 1952. There were three 
flowers in the spike, each about 4 inches in diameter. The petals and 
sepals were magenta with wide white margin and central shading of pale 
crimson-purple. The labellum was bronzy pink shading to white at the 
margin, while the crest was vermilion veined with yellow. The result 
of crossing Miltonia “Telka’ with Odontoglossum ‘Carmelus.’ Raised 
by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., and exhibited by Dr. W. Stirling, 
Whatcroft Hall, nr. Northwich, Cheshire. 

Phalaenopsis ‘J. L. Kingsbury’ var. ‘Selection’ A.M. March 11, 
1952. There were four flowers in the spike, each about 4} inches in 
diameter, pure white, the labellum marked with canary yellow. The 
result of crossing P. Elizabethae with P. grandiflora. Raised and 
exhibited by Monsieur Marcel Lecoufle, 1 Rue de |’Eglise, Boissy St. 
Leger, France. 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Diagnosis of Mineral Deficiencies of Plants by Visual Symptoms.” 
By T. Wallace. 2nd Edition. 1951. vii+107 pp. 312 Colour Plates. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 35s. net. 

The first edition of Professor Wallace’s colour photographs of mineral deficiencies 
of plants was published in 1943, and was followed in the next year by a supplement 
containing many additional plates. Subsequently the two atlases were reprinted in a 
single volume. So valuable has this work proved to be that a second edition has been 
called for within a few years. The first edition, together with the supplement, contained 
209 colour plates; in the new edition no less than 103 additional plates have been 
included, covering a wider range of crop plants and a more complete set of the deficiency 
symptoms found in each crop. The opportunity has also been taken to regroup the 
plates ; whereas in the original edition the arrangement was on the basis of the 
— deficiencies, the plates are now rearranged with respect to the crop species 
affected. 

These natural colour photographs form the most complete guide to the symptoms 
of nutrient deficiencies ever prepared. Though here and there critics may cavil at the 
quality of colour reproduction, nevertheless the great majority of the plates are re- 
markably true to life and all have been greatly improved in the new printing. If the 
book were no more than this atlas of colour plates it would still be a necessity for all 
those whose work or interests call for a knowledge of the appearance of plants whose 
nutrition is disordered. It is, however, much more than this, for in the one hundred 
pages of text Professor Wallace has managed to condense what is in effect a manual on 
plant nutrition. To the student, the advisory officer and the interested layman alike 
this lucid though condensed account of the subject must be of the greatest importance. 
The text has been revised and enlarged and includes now the technical details for the 
methods of chemical tissue tests elaborated by Dr. Nicholas at Long Ashton Research 


Station. 
R. H. STOUGHTON 


“The Origin, Variation, Immunity and Breeding of Cultivated Plants.” By 
N. I. Vavilov, translated from the Russian by K. Starr Chester. xvi + 366 pages 
with 37 illustrations, being vol. 13 of the Chronica Botanica. (Chronica 
Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.; William Dawson & Sons, London.) 
$7.50. 

Vavilov’s reputation is guarantee for the contents of this book. In 1935, after 
several professorial appointments and much official travelling (in Europe, South-West 
Asia, China, Abyssinia and America within the tropics), Vavilov was made Director of 
the Institute of Applied Botany, Leningrad, with authority over a personnel of 20,000, 
mostly scattered through Russia in provincial agricultural stations, and a core of 
research workers at headquarters. It was for their guidance that he published, in the 
year named, the text-book of 2,500 pages from which the four chapters of the volume 
under review are taken. These chapters are revisions up to 1935 of previous publica- 
tions. The first assigns the economic cultivated plants of the world to parts of it where 
in Vavilov’s opinion their cultivation originated: to China 136, India 117, the Medi- 
terranean 84, the Near East 83, Indo-Malaya 55, Southern Mexico and Central 
America 49, Northern Andes 45, Inner Asia 42 and Abyssinia 38. Preconceived ideas 
on these had directed his travels; want of opportunity for intensive study everywhere 
has left room for criticism; but to have his lists is useful. In the second chapter, which 
is headed ‘‘ The law of homologous series in the inheritance of variability,’ he faces the 
paradox that variability, the bugbear of the taxonomist, is a taxonomic character when 
the variation is within generic limitations, and suggests that algebraic expression is 
more hopeful than our mnemonic way of labelling our units of classification. In the 
third chapter he literally pours out notes on plant immunities to attacks of fungi and 
insects, and ends with a valuable bibliography. In the last chapter he deals com- 
prehensively with the breeding of better and better wheats, both historically and as an 
adviser of his country for its future crops; and again he ends with an extensive biblio- 
graphy. He acts up to his own words “‘ before proceeding to the creation of new 
varieties by crossing, it is necessary to know the existing forms.” With this end he 
collected data and herbarium material on a scale as nearly comprehensive as was 
within his power; he arranged cultivation from the seed that he brought back under 
all the conditions that he could provide; and he wrote the text-book detailing the way 
in which the results were to be observed by the staff. 

Vavilov was aware of the value of his work to those who cannot read Russian and 
prepared for translations which he did not live to make. The book is a quarry and is 
adequately indexed for the purpose; and is welcome. 
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“The Rose Annual 1952.”” Published by the National Rose Society of 
Great Britain and edited by Bertram Park. 194 pp. Illus. (The National 
Rose Society.) 

The Rose Annual which is available to members of the National Rose Society of 
Great Britain contains excellent material for the grower of Roses, both amateur and 
professional. Of particular interest is the assessment of the Trial Ground and the Rose 
Analysis by the Secretary of the Society, H. Edland. A scholarly article by Wilhelm 
Kordes on the problem of Winter Hardiness is an interesting contribution and Bertram 
Park, the Vice-President and Hon. Editor, has written a useful paper on “Some Rose 
Diseases and their Control.”” As 1951 was one of the wettest Rose seasons in history there 
is much data on its effects. The list of contributors is a long one, including many dis- 
tinguished horticultural authorities. The accounts of the Rose Shows contain inter- 
esting assessments of both old and new varieties. The illustrations are copious and 
attractive, although the four startling colour plates are lacking in subtlety and do not 
do justice to the subjects. An index would be a very useful addition as it is not always 
easy to find particular subjects, although many of the lists of Trials form an index of 
sorts. 


LANNING ROPER 


“The Garden Pool.” By Frances Perry. 128 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. 
Collingridge, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 

This volume is designed to assist the owner of the small garden, who either has a 
water garden or may be embarking on the making of one. The author’s previous work, 
Water Gardening, is a much more complete and detailed one which will be a useful 
reference for those who wish to delve further. I had the good fortune to give this 
book to someone who was about to plant a newly constructed pool and it answered the 
practical questions of what to plant, when and how. There are attractive descriptions 
of many aquatics, including the hardy, the choice, and the tender, and an interesting 
list of bog and moisture-loving plants, some of which I would not have thought of 
including. The first few chapters deal in an elementary way with pool construction, 
planting and propagation. The illustrations are excellent and useful. 


LANNING ROPER 


“Miniature Gardens.”” By Anne Ashberry. 120 pp Illus. (C.A. Pearson.) 
155. 

In her introduction the author states ““This book is not for the learned and expert 
grower of alpines but for the beginner.”’ It is a pity therefore that more care was not 
taken to make it an accurate guide. The lists of plants are full of mistakes and it is 
obvious that neither author nor proof reader have taken the trouble to get them checked 
by someone with even elementary botanical knowledge. We read of Jris cristata lacus- 
tris and Narcissus triandus, ‘Cappa Blanca’ is given as the varietal name of a well- 
known Sedum, and ‘hederace’ is tacked on to Campanula, Viola and Wahlenbergia. 
Piceas are described as ‘pines.’ 

Eyebrows will be raised at the suggestion that Arenaria balearica, Helxine Soleirolit, 
Linaria aequitriloba, Mentha Requieni, Oxalis chrysantha, and Thymus Serpyllum 
minima (sic) are suitable plants to introduce into the narrow confines of a sink and in 
close proximity to other plants. However, after advocating these rampers not once, but 
several times, they appear again in yet another list as ‘‘invasive.” 

The minute photographs of conifers, captioned with particulars as to age and height, 
are very misleading. All are grown in pots and though the author evidently has not the 
experience to realize it, this method of culture is almost as effective in artificially dwarf- 
ing conifers as are the Japanese methods. As an example, a twenty-year-old, pot-grown 
specimen of Juniperus communis compressa 12 inches high is illustrated; the present writer 
planted a 6-inch pot-grown specimen of the same tree in a sink in 1939. To-day it is 32 
inches high. 

The suggestion that paths and pool should be edged with single rosettes of Saxifraga 
baldensis is trivial and impractical, as are also some of the plans of the elaborate formal 
and laid-out gardens. What would be the result of a heavy rain storm and how long 
would the laid-out gardens remain symmetrical? 

The author is more successful when she confines herself to :he simple planting of 
window gardens as shown in illustrations 21 and 84. These are practical, pleasing and 
unpretentious. 

GWENDOLYN ANLEY 
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“The Genetics of Garden Plants.’”? By M. B. Crane and W. J. C. Lawrence 
301 pp. Illus. 4th Edition. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 1952 os. 


That a fourth edition of this well-known text-book has been published only five 
years after the third edition is evidence both of the importance of the matters with 
which it deals and of their successful treatment by the authors. The title would more 
accurately describe the contents if it were changed to ““The Cytogenetics of Garden 
Plants,” since in all general accounts of heredity it is now impossible to separate 
genetics and cytology. Quite rightly, Crane and Lawrence deal with both in relation 
to horticultural plants. 

The number of genera and species now cultivated in gardens is a large one. There 
are many regarding whose cytogenetics we know little or nothing. Nevertheless, our 
knowledge increases yearly and our authors have obviously had to select both species or 
crops and subjects. As one naturally expects, researches carried out at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution are prominent. One records that the genus Rosa is given 
only casual treatment. Of the materia] new in the present edition mention must be 
made of the genetics and chemistry of flower colour in the Carnation, Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus, the inheritance of flower colour in Nemesia strumosa, an account of the genetics 
of Brassica oleracea, and a new chapter on heterosis. It is interesting to note the inter- 
— of additional pages with letter additions. Possibly some such scheme will 

ve to be very often adopted in new editions of many books in the future in these more 


expensive times. 
W. B. TURRILL 


“Pansies and Violas for Exhibition and Garden.” By H.H. Crane. 100 pp 
Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 


Few can claim the knowledge which Mr. Crane possesses of Pansies and Violas and 
he is to be complimented on the thorough manner in which he has dealt with every 
aspect appertaining to the cultivation and exhibition of these subjects in the little book 
of the above-mentioned title. 

Not only is this book written in a concise and an easily understood manner, it is 
also well illustrated and indexed and will prove very welcome, as it is many years since 
one was written which dealt with the subjects so fully. It is a book which can be highly 
recommended to all, especially to those who are interested in the cultivation of these 
useful plants, providing as they do, such a variety of colour over a long period, for so 


little effort. 
J. WILSON 


“‘Window-Box and Indoor Gardening.” By Xenia Field. 256 pp. Illus. 
(Collins.) 1os. 6d. 


This is a very readable book, specially prepared to assist the novice and containing 
detailed instructions on the making, filling and upkeep of window-boxes, particularly 
in towns. It gives many original suggestions both for colour schemes and for 
succession and includes chapters on herbs, rockery plants and cacti. 

In the introduction the author says she learned gardening lore in the country 
under the tutelage of her father’s gardener. It seems that she forgets sometimes the 
limitations of a window-box, the dimensions of which need be as little, she says, as 
6 inches deep and 6 inches wide, whose soil therefore “should never be used for two 
consecutive years,” yet she recommends leaving Winter Aconites, Scillas, Grape 
Hyacinths and especially Fritillaries undisturbed; she advocates scattering seeds 
directly into the box, a practice which is deprecated by most experts except for seeds 
which can be handled individually (such as those of Nasturtiums and Morning Glory) 
mainly owing to the length of time in which they monopolize valuable space. She 
gives suggestions too for planting which include Japanese Anemone, Bearded Iris, 
Cephalaria, Anchusa, Tree Lupin, Galega, Shasta Daisy and other perennials, all of 
which would find the limits of a window-box very irksome. She forgets also the 
window behind the box when she writes of Amaranthus, Datura, Kochia among half- 
hardy annuals, Lychnis, Aconitum and Hemerocallis among perennials—and Fuchsias 
3 to 5 feet high! It is a mystery why she should describe Fuchsias in this way when she 
is obviously aware of dwarf varieties and the possibility of using young plants with 
great success when treated as bedding-out plants. And why advise the use of Chrys- 
anthemums 2 to 4 feet high and only flowering in the autumn when Chrysanthemum 
Mawii will flower from May to October and in window-box conditions is not likely to 
be more than 15 inches high? Most people would agree, however, that few perennials 
are really the right plants for window-boxes; they take up far too much room for too 
long, when what is wanted is a show of bloom from spring to the first frosts. They 
might do with constant replenishment of the soil in deep, wide boxes on a roof or in 
a courtyard. Perhaps it is these conditions of which she is thirking. 
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When Mrs. Field writes of bedding plants she is on much safer ground and some 
of her colour schemes are stimulating. 

There is a chapter too on “My Favourites” in which she writes from a personal 
experience which inspires confidence. Her advice as to soil, seed growing (other than 
in a window-box!), potting and repotting, watering, etc., is sound and the beginner 
therefore should find this a useful book if on guard against overcrowding the box with 
plants which take up too much space. Fortunately the heights are given so that wise 
choice is possible. H. G. NUSSEY 


“The Gardener’s Treasury of Popular Plants and their Cultivation.” By 
A.J. Macself, V.M.H. 278 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd., London.) 


1951. 255. 

This is the third edition of a work first published in 1935. In the preface to the 
second edition the author wrote ““The purpose of this book is to attract and interest 
large numbers of the general public who, whilst owning gardens large and small, have 
made no determined effort to become acquainted with plants or learn how to cultivate 
them in a proper manner.” 

In its 278 attractively printed pages, on nearly every one of which there is an 
illustration of some worth-while plant, the book presents much to encourage and 
instruct those less enthusiastic gardeners. The articles are arranged in alphabetical 
sequence under the generic and English names of the plants, so that reference to any 
particular subject is usually an easy matter. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism that can be advanced is that the articles do not 
all attain the high standard one is accustomed to expect from one of the author’s long 
experience. Many are excellent, and under the heading “‘Conifers,” for example, one 
finds descriptions of a selection of named species adequate for all ordinary purposes, 
with indications of their special requirements in soil, culture and propagation. 
Similarly, the article ““Daphne’”’ gives all the guidance the reader is likely to require in 
establishing a collection of these plants. Should he, on the other hand, seek advice on 
the choice of half a dozen flowering and fruiting Crab-apples, he will be disappointed. 
These popular and important trees are not mentioned, as one might have expected 
them to be, under “Apple,” “‘Crab-apple,” or ““Malus”’; ; but they are to be found under 
“Pyrus,” lumped with “flowering pears, whitebeams, the mountain ash, service 
trees, chokeberries,” and there merely noticed as providing ‘‘a wealth of valuable 
material for the ornamental garden.” ‘To have listed a few of the best species and 
hybrids would have added greatly to the value of the article. N. K. GOULD 


“Trees and Shrubs: their Identification in Summer and Winter.” By C. T. 
Prime and R. J. Deacock. 110pp. Illus. (W.Heffer &Sons, Ltd.) 1951. 6s. 

This handy, pocket-sized book forms a fifth edition of the author’s How to Identify 
Trees and Shrubs from Leaves and Twigs, first published in 1935 and now improved 
by new illustrations and a large amount of additional information. 

The first quarter of the book consists of keys to the identification in summer or 
winter of trees and shrubs commonly found growing wild or planted in parks and 
gardens. The keys have been simplified by the avoidance of technical language, and, 
provided the instructions on their employment are followed, they work well. Follow- 
ing the keys there are fairly detailed descriptions of the trees and shrubs, supplemented 
by notes on their provenance, behaviour and uses. There is also a series of accurate 
scale-drawings of twigs, leaves and winter silhouettes which should be useful. 

The scientific names used are not wholly in accordance with modern nomenclature, 
but this will not be found a great handicap to the user, since an English name is given 
in every case. 

We can recommend this little volume, not only to students, but to the many lovers 


of the countryside whose enjoyment could be greatly increased by using it. 
N. K. GOULD 


“‘ Native Orchids of North America.” By D. S. Correll. xv + 400 pp. 
Illus. (Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. ; Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 


London, W.C. 2.) $7.50. 

The cultivation of hardy Orchids is a much neglected branch of horticulture. 
Admittedly few Orchids from temperate countries can vie in showiness with the 
Cattleyas and Odontoglossums of the Tropics, but nevertheless there are numerous 
charming species which would be hardy in many gardens in this country. 

The continent of North America, as might be of expected from its size and variety 
of climate, supports a large population of hardy Orchids. Some of these, such as the 
pink and the yellow Lady’s Slippers, Cypripedium reginae and C. pubescens respectively, 
are quite well known as desirable rock-garden plants, but there are many others which, 
if not showy, are decidedly attractive and well worth cultivating. 
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Up to the present there has been no general treatment of North American Orchids 
otherwise than in the standard American floras and handbooks. ‘These are usually 
highly technical and do not present their information in a manner useful to the general 
reader. The appearance of Dr. Correll’s book is therefore very welcome, the more so 
_ it is clearly and tastefully printed and beautifully illustrated by nearly 150 line 

rawings. 

The main part of the book consists of a systematic account of all the known species 
of Orchids occurring in Canada and the United States. There are keys for determination 
of all the genera and of the species in each genus, and a complete description of each 
in simple but accurate terms. Accompanying this are notes on natural habitats, 
pollination and many other special subjects. Of particular interest to horticulturists 
are the cultural notes for each species supplied by Professor E. T. Wherry and Mr. 
J. V. Watkins. The whole is written in a pleasant informative style. An extensive 
glossary of technical terms used in the text, and a selected bibliography of publications 
on North American Orchids enhance the usefulness of the book. 

Dr. Correll must be congratulated on producing an up-to-date and scholarly account 
of the Orchids of a region the flora of which shows so many resemblances to that of 
our own Islands. His book will remain the standard work of reference in this subject 
for many years. V. S. SUMMERHAYES 


“Your First Orchids and How to Grow Them.” 80 pp. Illus. (Oregon 
Orchid Society Inc., P.O. Box 2184-R, Portland 14, Oregon, U.S.A.) $1.15. 

This is an interesting booklet which shows the American approach to Orchid culti- 
vation. It comprises a series of articles by various writers who deal with the problems 
which the novice Orchid grower is likely to meet. 

There are cultural articles on the more popular genera, and cultural notes on 
others. There is also an article on growing Orchids in the home, which is evidently 
practised in the United States of America, but I feel sure that few amateur orchidists 
in this country would be tempted to try this method of cultivation. 

Orchid houses, the structure of Orchids, and other interesting topics are discussed, 
and throughout the whole book there is an enthusiasm which is typical of our American 
friends and which is likely to prove infectious to anyone contemplating the cultivation 
of Orchids. F. C. PUDDLE 


“Flowers for Show.”” By Edith Hambly Parker. 40 pp. Illus. (Letch- 
worth Printers Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 

This is a publication of a few photographic plates showing some arrangements of 
flowers, one or two of which are passably well done. The best are on pages 15 and 27— 
most of them seem too large for their retainers and are in that prevalent ‘“‘fan shape.” 
There is rather an absence of any original or pleasing design and those that show a 
poodledog made in flowers and even a hideous chequered hippopotamus with a few 
blooms on its back might be amusing for children though surely it would be preferable 
to teach them something better about plants than to pull them to pieces in order to 
fashion such absurd things. Perhaps it is unfortunate that one of these is stuck on the 


cover as it might deter anyone of good taste from buying the book. 
FRANK GALSWORTHY 


“Flowers for the Occasion.”” By Joy Fleming. 107 pp. Illus. (The World’s 
Work (1913), Ltd.) 25s. 

As long as people like and want those fanciful things such as swags, kissing rings, 
wreaths, crosses, sprays for the shoulder and the rest, the florists must make and 
supply them in the course of their business, but sometimes the way the poor flowers 
have to be manipulated can but be displeasing to anyone who has ever grown plants 
from seed and brought them to maturity with the care needed. This book will, how- 
ever, give ideas for many kinds of decorations “for the occasion”’ and it has diagrams 
which assist for this purpose. If you do not object to bending, apparently with 
wires, such stiff-growing stems like Daffodils, Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc., so that they 
curve over the edges of the container and look as if they could not possibly be in water, 
see page 44 and some others. 


The chapter on How to Prolong the Lives of Cut Flowers is quite instructive. 
FRANK GALSWORTHY 


“Plant Embryology. Embryogeny of the Spermatophyta.” By Donald 
Alexander Johansen. xvi + 305 pp. (The Chronica Botanica Co.; Wm. 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., London, W.C. 2.) $6 for memoir edition. $14 for special 
interleaved edition bound in half leather. 

Dr. D. A. Johansen is well known to many workers in botanical laboratories in 
Great Britain who make use of his Plant Microtechnique. Apart from general micro- 
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technique, however, he is especially interested in the development of plant embryos 
from the fertilized egg cell within the seed, and on this subject he has become a leading 
authority. The study of plant embryology has, in recent years, been unfashionable in 
Great Britain, although it has received much more attention in other countries, notably 
in the U.S.A., India and France. An authoritative summary of the existing knowledge 
of the subject is therefore to be welcomed, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Johansen’s 
book will stimulate a revival of interest in this neglected branch of botany. Dr. 
Johansen, unlike some other authors, uses the term “embryology”’ in a restricted sense, 
which excludes topics such as the development of the ovule, microspores and mega- 
spores, together with seedling anatomy. His book is, however, broad enough in scope 
to deal with both gymnosperms and angiosperms, and it is very fully illustrated with 
line drawings. From its very nature, the subject of embryology is one that will appeal 
to the specialist rather than to the general reader, but there can be no doubt that the 
publication of this book is an event of considerable importance to the audience for 
whom it is intended. No serious investigator of plant embryology can afford to be 
without it. C. R. METCALFE 


“Fruit Cultivation for Amateurs.” By Hilary Hughes. 477 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd.) 25s. 


This book covers practically the whole aspect of fruit cultivation from the amateur’s 
standpoint, dealing with the subject in as comprehensive a manner as is possible in a 
single volume of this sort. 

The matter is divided into three main parts each comprising several separate 
chapters. The first part is concerned with General Methods, including such details 
as planning the fruit garden, soils, planting, propagation, pruning, training, grafting, 
and control of pests and diseases. In Part II Hardy Fruits are discussed—alphabeti- 
cally—in considerable detail, instructions being given for the successful cultivation of 
all kinds of fruits—including nuts—commonly grown out-of-doors in this country. 
There are interesting notes on numerous varieties of fruits which are recommended 
for one purpose or another. The suggestion is made that some of the varieties of fruits 
introduced within recent years might well be given a trial; to follow this advice is 
likely to give an added interest to all fruit growers—both amateur and professional— 
who have sufficient space available. Part III deals with Fruit under Glass. Although 
the subject-matter takes up relatively few pages the author has succeeded in com- 
pressing sufficient informatian to enable those interested to start and carry on with 
confidence on the right lines 

Miss Hughes has drawn with good effect on her experience at East Malling and 
elsewhere in putting over in readable form the important details that modern research 
combined with accepted practice has to teach. All growers of fruit—both amateur 
and professional—should derive much profit from studying this book. 

In writing of exhibiting fruit the author mentions that she has yet to see a cut apple 
at a Show and suggests that judges are unenterprising in not awarding an extra point 
for taste in two apparently equal dishes. The difficulty is not necessarily overcome 
I think by tasting, for the very reason that the judges can easily differ on the question 
of flavour. Apples are nevertheless cut by some judges; and in the class for “‘Any other 
variety not already mentioned in the schedule” at The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Fruit Show it was at one time invariably the practice for one fruit in each dish to be 
cut and tasted. 

The book is very well illustrated not only from photographs but also from line 
drawings. All of these bring out adequately the various operations or references 
mentioned in the text. 

There is a good index; moreover, by glancing through the ‘‘Contents” page it is 
easy to pick out the particular aspect of cultivation upon which information is sought’ 

The book should find a place on the bookshelves of all fruit growers. 

HOWARD H. CRANE 


“The Old Company’s Gardens at the Cape & its Superintendents.” By 
Mia C. Karsten. 188 pp. Illus. (Maskew Miller Ltd., Cape Town, S. Africa.) 


Miss Karsten has written not only a history of the Garden from its inception in the 
middle of the seventeenth century and an account of some of the indigenous plants 
but, in a small way, a history of the establishment of the Cape settlement itself, which 
came into being as the result of the need for fruit and vegetables to replenish the ships 
on their long tedious voyages from Europe to the Indies. This book is the outgrowth 
of careful research into all the available source material, including the diaries and 
journals of the gardeners who founded and nurtured the Garden. The result is that 
much of the colour and historical character of the period is retained. 

I found it a little hard to decide for whom this book was being written. From the 
attractive jacket and the foreword I expected a-slightly more narrative account. On the 
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whole it is for the student of history or the serious botanist. The illustrations include 
photographs cf herbarium sheets, copies of old maps, engravings and a few drawings 
of plants, but unfortunately few of them give the feeling of the attractiveness of the 
Cape Flora, which is one of the richest and most spectacular known. This is due in 
part to poor reproduction. The book also suffers from an excess of footnotes, ap- 
pendices and addenda, which the average reader finds a disturbing factor. 

Miss Kirsten has made a very real contribution but by the presentation of her 
material she has limited her readers to a rather narrower group than I would have 
liked for so interesting a tale. LANNING ROPER 


“Flies of the British Isles.” By C. N. Colyer and C. O. Hammond. 383 pp. 
103 pls. (Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd., Wayside and Woodland Series.) 
30s. net. 


This volume in the Wayside and Woodland Series is unique in that it is the firs’ 
time that an attempt has been made in England to deal with this large Order of Insect: 
in a manner which can be grasped by the non-specialist. 

The whole of the Order Diptera is covered down to family level with keys to the 
families which are grouped in six Sections. Each family is defined fairly simply and an 
account is given of the biology of the members. The principal genera are mentioned 
and some descriptions are given of representative species. The book is written mainly 
from a naturalist’s and collector’s point of view, and is intended to stimulate interest in, 
and study of, the group. There is an appendix dealing with Collection, Preservation, 
and Examination of the insects and a Glossary of the terms used. 

The work is illustrated profusely with large scale drawings by Mr. Hammond of 
whole insects both coloured and in black-and-white. Details of structure are also 
shown enlarged where necessary. At the end of each of the 25 chapters is a useful list 
of references for those wishing for more detailed accounts. 

' Viewed as a whole there is little that calls for adverse criticism and the book deserves 
a place on the shelves of all naturalists. PAUL FREEMAN 


“Culinary and Medicinal Herbs.” Bulletin No. 76. 2nd Edition. 46 pp. 
Illus. (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 1s. 9d. 


j This pamphlet is a revision of Bulletin No. 76, which was supplanted during the 

war by Bulletins 125 and 121, which dealt with the cultivation of Culinary Herbs and 
Medicinal Herbs respectively. The revision was undertaken by the Vegetable Group 
é of the National Agricultural Advisory Services under the Chairmanship of Mr. F. A. 
j Secrett and Dr. R. Melville of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. It is a useful publica- 
tion for the domestic gardener as well as the commercial crop grower, giving descrip- 
tions of species and varieties, cultivation, pests and diseases, as well as the processing 
and the uses of the herbs themselves. I find it a little alarming to find in the lists of 
medical herbs Aconite coming next to Angelica and Belladonna between Anise and 
Caraway, but if the reader does not confuse the medicinal and the culinary sections, 


all will be well. LANNING ROPER 


| “Beans.” Bulletin No. 87. Min. of Agric. 2nd ed. 1950. iv + 35 pp. 
Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 2s. od. 


' i This present edition, which has been revised by the Vegetable Group of the 
{ ; N.A.A.S. under the Chairmanship of Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., deals 
with the cultivation of the three main kinds of Beans grown commercially in England, 
namely: Broad Beans, French or Kidney Beans and the Runner type. There are 
sections on the best varieties, their cultivation in the open and under glass, marketing, 
and pests and diseases, to name a few of the principal ones. This bulletin has been 
primarily prepared for the commercial grower but it will be of interest to the keen 
vegetable grower as well. 


ERRATA 
Vol. LXXVII, Part 7, page 238, line 12: 
For “‘it” read “‘is’’. 
Page 243, paragraph 2, line 2: 
The bracket should come after the word “anemonoides”’ instead of after 


The contents of this volume are . For permission to reproduce any of these articles 
° should be made to the Council. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS XCili 


To Narcissus ‘Limerick,’ raised by Mr. J. L. Richardson and sent by Cmdr. A. M. 
Williams. 
To Narcissus ‘Lombard,’ raised by the late Mr. P. D. Williams and sent by Messrs. 
Barr & Sons. 
To Narcissus ‘Penvose,’ raised by the late Mr. P. D. Williams and sent by Messrs. Barr 
& Sons. 
To Narcissus ‘Red Goblet,’ raised by Mr. J. L. Richardson and sent by Cmdr. A. M. 
Williams. 
To Narcissus ‘Red Hackle,’ raised by the late Brodie of Brodie and sent by Mr. G. L. 
Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘Rouge,’ raised and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘St. Louis,’ raised by Messrs. F. Rijnveld & Son, Holland, and sent by 
Messrs. Barr & Sons. 
To Narcissus ‘Sargasso,’ raised by Mr. A. M. Wilson, Middlemoor, Presteign, 
Radnorshire, and sent by Messrs. Barr & Sons. 

Highly Commended 
To Narcissus ‘Alight,’ raised by the late P. D. Williams and sent by Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Ltd. 
To Narcissus ‘Dunlewey,’ raised and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘Penberth,’ raised by the late Mr. R. V. Favell and sent by Mrs. Favell, 
Penberth, St. Buryan, Penzance, Cornwall. 
To Narcissus ‘Portrush,’ raised by Mr. G. L. Wilson and sent by Mr. W. J. Dunlop. 
To Narcissus ‘Samite,’ raised and sent by Mr. G. L. Wilson. 


RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE-—Sir Gitzs Loper, Bt., in the Chair, and 


thirteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

First Class Certificate 
To Rhododendron ‘Cinnkeys’ Minterne var. (cinnabarinum x Keysii), (votes 12 for, 
© against), as a hardy flowering shrub from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, 
Minterne, Dorchester. 


Award of Merit 
To Rhododendron ‘Gwilt King’ (zeylanicum x Griersonianum), (votes 12 for, o against), 
as a hardy flowering shrub from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, Mintern, 
Dorchester. 
To Rhododendron ‘Whiteway’ (‘Loder’s White’ x ‘Mrs. Lindsay Smith’), (votes 7 for, 
2 against), as a hardy flowering shrub, from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, 
Minterne, Dorchester. 
To Rhododendron ‘Akbar’ (‘Loderi’ var. ‘King George’ x discolor), (votes 9 for, 
I against), as a hardy flowering shrub, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury House, 
Southampton, Hants. 
To Rhododendron ‘Arthuria’ (‘Master Dick’ x Griersonianum), (votes 7 for, 2 against), 
-. a hardy flowering shrub from E. H. King, Esq., Embley Park School, Romsey, 
ants. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley: 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Farall Pink,’ from Mr. Michael Haworth-Booth, Favall 
Nurseries, Farall, nr. Haslemere. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Sun Chariot,’ R. (Azalea) ‘Silver Slipper’ and R. (Azalea) 
‘Golden Sunset,’ from Messrs. John Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 
Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Peter,’ from Messrs. D. Stewart and Son, Ltd., Ferndown 
Nurseries, Ferndown, Dorset. : 


Other Exhibits: 

Rhododendron (‘Berryrose’ < neriiflorum), R. xanthocodon (K.W. 6026) (A.M. 1935), 
R. ‘Berryrose’ Minterne form (dichroanthum x ‘Doncaster’), R. (Yu. 7962), R. chlor- 
anthum (Forrest 25509), R. ‘Arthur Smith’ (Wardii x decorum), R. ‘Sheila Moore’ 
(decorum x Elliottu) (A.M. 1948), R. ‘Fabia’ var. ‘Minterne Apricot’ (dichroanthum x 
Griersonianum), Azaleodendron ‘Glory of Littleworth’ (A.M. 1911) and R. (Azalea) molle 
Minterne form, from Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, Minterne, Dorchester. 
Rhododendron ‘Leo’ (‘Britannia’ x Elliottii) (A.M. 1948), from E. de Rothschild, 
Esq., Exbury House, Southampton. 

Rhododendron scyphocalyx and R. cerasinum (K.W. 8258), from Col. E. H. Bolitho, 
D.S.O., Trengwainton, Penzance, Cornwall. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Eisenhower,’ R. (Azalea) ‘Debutante’ and R. (Azalea) 
Seedling No. 25, from Messrs. John Waterer Sons and Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, Surrey. 
Rhododendron ‘Hawk’ var. ‘Kestrel’ and R. ‘Hawk’ (Wardit x ‘Lady Bessborough’), 
(A.M. 1949), from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
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ae any trichostomum var. radinum, from The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
pley, Surrey. 
Rhododendron ‘Maid of Orange’ (‘Loderi’ var. ‘Sir Edmund’ x dichroanthum), from 
Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex. 

‘on (‘Lady Rosebery’ x cinnabarinum) which the Committee would like 
to see again, from Major A. E. Hardy, Sandling Park, Hythe, Kent. 
Rhododendron ‘Coronation Day’ (‘Pink Shell’ x ‘Loderi’) (A.M. 1949), from E. H. 
King, Esq., Embley Park School, Romsey, Hants. 
Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Kilimanjaro’, from Messrs. D. Stewart and Son, Ltd., Fern- 
down Nurseries, Ferndown, Dorset. 

‘Coronet’ var. ‘Panther’ (‘Corona’ x croceum), from Capt. Collingwood 

Ingram, The Grange, Cranbrook, Benenden,.Kent. 
Rhododendron ‘Pink Pearl’ (F.C.C. 1900), from Leonard S. Harbutt, Horseshoes 
Nursery Cottage, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 


JOINT PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATION COMMITTEE—Mr. C. J. 
Horwoop in the Chair, and thirteen other members present. 


To be seen again 

P.F. Carnations ‘Charles Allwood,’ ‘Dainty Lady,’ and ‘Helena Allwood,’ from 

Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath. 

od Carnation ‘Loveliness,’ from E. A. Tickle, Esq., Oaklea, Oakwood Avenue, 
rley. 

P.F. Carnation ‘Chilton No. 1,’ from Lieut.-Col. E. T. S. Ward, M.C., M.V.O., 

Chilton, Hungerford, Berks. 


Other Exhibit 
Carnation from Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, Didcot, Berks. 


JOINT DIANTHUS COMMITTEE-— Mr. T. E. Tomatin in the Chair, and twelve 


other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
Te Show Pink ‘Exquisite,’ as a variety for exhibition, raised and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
To Imperial Pink ‘Lancing Supreme,’ as a variety for exhibition, raised and sent by 
Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries, Ltd., Lancing, Sussex. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Dianthus Allwoodii ‘Carol,’ shown by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., as a variety for the 
open border. 

Dianthus ‘La Bourbille Alba,’ shown by The Waterperry Horticultural School, 
Wheatley, Oxford, as a variety for the rock garden and alpine house. 

Imperial Pink ‘Lancing Lass,’ shown by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries, Ltd., as a 
variety for the open border. 


Other Exhibits 
Seedling Dianthus, shown by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE—Mr. C. W. Curistie-MILLER in the Chair, and 


eighteen other members present. 


Selected for Trial at Wisley 

Bearded Iris Seedling W. 104, from A. W. Drewett, Esq., 17 Beckenham Grove, 

Shortlands, Kent. 

Bearded Iris ‘Belle Meade,’ ‘Blue Elegance,’ “Tranquility,’ ‘Starshine,’ ‘Pink Formal,’ 

‘Pierre Menard,’ ‘Heather Rose,’ ‘Great Gable,’ and Seedlings 225, 905, 7-15, from 

H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking. 

Bearded Iris ‘Blue Rim,’ from Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Ltd., Langport, Somerset. 

Dutch Iris ‘Bronze Beauty’ (P.C. 1947), ‘Lemon Queen (P.C. 1947), ‘White Per- 

fection,’ and ‘King Mauve,’ from Messrs. Walton Park Nurseries, Ltd., Hersham 

Station, Walton-on-Thames. 

Iris Louisiana hybrid, from the Rev. D. E. Benbow, Christchurch Vicarage, Gravesend. 

Other Exhibits 

a Bearded Irises, from A. W. Drewett, Esq., 17 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, 
ent. 

Iris, a form of tectorum, and Seedling Bearded Iris, from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, 

Benenden, Kent. 
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coes Bearded Iris, from H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, 
oking. 

Seedling Iris, from H. Smith, Esq., 9 Merilies Close, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 
Seedling Iris innominata and Seedling Bearded Irises, from H. Senior Fothergill, 
Esq., 12 Abercorn Place, London, N.W. 8. 

Tris tectorum alba and Iris lusitanica, from Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., 
Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 

Seedling Bearded Irises, from L. W. Neel, Esq., West House, Walton Park, Walton- 


on-Thames. 
Seedling Bearded Iris from Messrs. F. Toynbee, Ltd., Croftway Nurseries, Barnham, 


Sussex. 

Dutch Iris ‘Princess Irene’ (H.C. 1948) and Seedling Dutch Iris, from Messrs. Walton 
Park Nurseries, Ltd., Hersham Station, Walton-on-Thames. 

Seedling Bearded Irises, from Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Ltd., Langport, Somerset. 
Iris Clarkei and Seedling Bearded Iris, from the Rev. D. E. Benbow, Christchurch 


Vicarage, Gravesend. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Colonel F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and eight other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
To Eriogonum ovalifolium as a hardy flowering and foliage plant for the alpine house 
(votes 9 for, o against), from Capt. G. K. Mooney, Southmead, Weald, Sevencaks. 
To Pentapera sicula libanotica, as a hardy flowering plant for the alpine house (votes 
8 for, o against), from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Husseys, Green Street Green, Farn- 
borough, Kent. 

To Euryops Evansii as a hardy flowering and foliage plant for the rock garden 
— 7 for, 1 against), from R. Bruce Purves, Esq., Chadbury Mill House, Evesham, 

orcs. 
To Sempervivum ciliosum var. Boristi as a hardy foliage and flowering plant for the 
rock garden and alpine house (votes 7 for, 1 against), from R. E. Heath, Esq., Byland, 
95 Hawes Lane, West Wickham, Kent. 

To Primula Reidii as a hardy flowering plant for peat wall, woodland or alpine 
house (votes 9 fee, © against), from Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, Coldingham, Berwick- 
shire, Scotland. 

Preliminary Commendation 
To Fritillaria cirrhosa as a hardy bulbous plant for the rock garden (votes 9 for, 
© against), from Col. D. G. Lowndes, Gaddens Close, Ringwood, Hants. 
To Linum olympicum as a hardy ang? plant for the rock garden and alpine house 
(votes 8 for, o against), from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm Nursery, 
Gravetye, East Grinstead. 

To Anemone rupicola as a hardy flowering plant for the rock garden (votes 7 for, 
© against), from Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, Coldingham, Berwickshire, Scotland. 


Cultural Commendation 
To Mrs. D. E. Saunders, Husseys, Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent, for a 
particularly well-grown and floriferous plant of Pentapera sicula libanotica (votes 
8 for, o against). 
Other Exhibits: 
Paronychia capitata, Hemerocallis minor and Echium albicans, from The Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley. Surrey. 
Aquilegia ecalcarata, from Mr. Joe Elliott, Broadwell Nursery, Moreton-in-Marsh, 


Gloucestershire. 

Primula capitata (L. & S 17450), Primula elongata, Primula Wollastonii, Primula sp. 
(L & S 17268) and Primula sappharina, from Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, Coldingham, 
Berwickshire, Scotland. 

Celsia acaulis x Verbascum phoeniceum, from H. C. Pugsley. Esq., Arboretum Lodge, 


Grove Street, 
Primula sp. (L & S 17280), from Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Ascot Wood Nurseries, 


Ascot. 
Meconopsis primulina and Verbascum sp. nova (Davis 15447), from J. T. Renton, Esq., 


Branklyn, Perth, Scotland. 
Potentilla microphylla achilleifolia (which the Committee wished to see again at a future 
meeting), and Primula sp. (L & S 17280), from Major and Mrs. G. Knox Finlay, 
Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 
Oxalis inops, from Mrs. Garnet Botfield, Beamish, Albrighton, Wolverhampton. 
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JUNE 4, 1952 
JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE—M‘r. G. L. PitkincTon in the Chair, and twelve other 
members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Iris chrysographes ‘Kew Black’ (votes 6 for, 1 against), sent by The Director, The 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; also selected for trial at Wisley. 


Preliminary Commendation 
To Iris fulva ‘Arkansas’ var. (votes unanimous) (subject to verification of name), 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking; also selected 
for trial at Wisley. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

Tris ‘Quechee,’ ‘Lady Ilse,’ ‘Black Hills,’ ‘Opal Cloud,’ ‘Ullswater,’ “Troutbeck,’ 

‘Shadrach,’ ‘Lilac Lane,’ Seedlings 250, 233, 223 and 020, all from H. J. Randall, 

Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking. 

Tris Seedling 110/2, from L. W. Brummitt, Esq., 30 Bloxham Road, Banbury. 

at ‘Sea Lark,’ Seedling 52/242, from H. Senior Fothergill, Esq., 12 Abercorn Place, 
8. 


To be seen again 
The Committee wished to see again Iris Seedling 49-17, from H. J. Randall, Esq., 
C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking. 


JUNE 10, 1952 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow tes, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eight other members present. 

Tris laevigata < setosa.—The Committee compared specimens of an Iris believed to 
be a hybrid between J. laevigata and J. setosa, with specimens of the two species. 
The stems are branched as in /. setosa, and are as tall as those of J. laevigata. The 
flower has the size and colour of J. laevigata, but the influence of J. setosa is suggested 
by the small and narrow standards. The plant appeared some years ago in the garden 
of Major G. H. Tristram at Dallington, Sussex, and a specimen given to Wisley has 
grown and flowered freely beside the pond at the north end of the A.G.M. collection. 
It has, however, never produced fertile seed. 

Unnamed Iris —Mr. E. A. Bowles showed an unnamed Iris which he had grown for 
some years. Mr. W. T. Stearn undertook to try to name it at the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum. 

Abnormal Cornus Nuttallii—Mr. D. F. Russell, of Holmbury St. Mary, sent from his 
garden two late abnormal inflorescences of Cornus Nuttallii which had appeared at the 
tips of the current year’s twigs. The bracts were more numerous and narrower than 
usual, and in one example variegated with green. 

Double flowered and proliferating Ranunculus repens—Mrs. D. E. Bunce, “Coombe 
Lea,” Nailsea, nr. Bristol, submitted specimens which were first found in her garden 
in 1951. It has flowered freely this year from divisions made in 1951 and is now 
growing strongly by runners rooting at the nodes. The Chairman observed that he 
had twice seen such specimens, once in a garden at St. Albans and again in a church- 
yard at La Grave. 

Semi-double flowers of Ranunculus acris were shown by the Chairman who had brought 
them from the garden of Mr. F. Galsworthy, Green Lane Farm, Chertsey, Surrey. 
Lilium Stewartianum.—Mr. W.'T. Stearn showed photographs of herbarium speci- 
mens of this Lily collected by Dr. Rock’s Chinese collectors from the area where 
Forrest originally found this plant in 1913. Mr. Stearn stated that this year plants of 
Lilium Stewartianum have been flowered in this country for the first time in the garden 
of Brigadier Keswick, Theydon Priory, Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Abnormal Fuchsia ‘Mrs. Marshall.’—Mr. Robinson brought from the Hall an abnormal 
flower with two of the perianth parts having become markedly foliaceous and some of 
the stamens aimost petaloid. 

Pink Damask and White Moss Roses.—Mr. G. S. Thomas, Briar Cottage, West End, 
Woking, Surrey, exhibited unnamed specimens of a Pink Damask and of a White 
Moss Rose. The former he had received from various sources in this country and 

also from California. The latter which he had found in several British gardens has 

sported back to the pink Damask Rose. Mr. Thomas believes the Damask Rose to 
be a very old and original type of Damask, not influenced by hybridization with other 
old roses, and that this is the first record of a Damask Rose producing a ‘‘Mossy”’ 


sport. 
(To be continued) 
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WILKINSON 


SWORD 


POCKET 


PRUNER 


A Cut above 
the rest 


@ Cuts with surgical precision @ Powerful yet 

compact @ Rust-resisting sword steel blades 

@ It goes comfortably into the pocket @ The handiest pruner 

ever designed for the gardener. 

See it for yourself and admire the modern concealed spring and the clever 

sliding clip. 

AVAILABLE FROM ALL STOCKISTS 

Write for descriptive leaflet G2 of full range of Pruning Shears (12/6 to 25/—) and Garden Shears (27/6 to 50/-). 

THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.4. 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor 


RUSTLESS np tn & GARDEN FRAMES 


@ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 
7 ins. ; Eaves 6 ft. ins. 
Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6ft. I in. 
Can be extended to 
any length in multiples 
of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and 
erection booklet * To 
prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
fitted at ground level 
all round « Also 

available: Side ven- 
tilators, staging supports, shelf brackets, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and I ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. Oins. * Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips * Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 

Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 
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IRISES and ints GARDENS 


Now is the time to plant the lovely 
June flowering Irises. 

We have a fine stock of up-to- 
date varieties, including the New 
Benton hybrids, all of which will 
be found in our illustrated General 
Catalogue, free on request. 

May we help you plan your Iris 
Garden or border? Send your 
requirements to : 


ab 


TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, nr. BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


— 


**LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS” 


(White Periwinkle). 
330 All Hair Double Life Mop 


Specially constructed with Rubber Pro- 
tecting Bonnet to give FOUR YEARS’ 
wear. (Guaranteed /2 months.) Ideal 
for Trucks, Cars, Garden Furniture, etc. 


Lifts as much water as a sponge. 


Price 19/6 Carr. Paid 


Horticultural Brush List of Seasonal 
Lines sent by request— 


cooK’s 
Brush Manufacturers. Est. 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 


ORDER FROM THE 
WORLD FAMOUS NURSERY 


AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
Cambridge varieties on application 

Open ground runners (Despatch Sept.—Oct.) 


6/- dozen pius 2/6 per order for less than 50. 
30/- hundred. 


Packing and paid 


Price List Free 


RIVERS 


ESTABLISHED §725 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD., 


The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Telephone and Telegrams: Sawbridgeworth 2338 


Fall Catalogue 64. 


Order your Polyanthus for 
early September delivery. 
Red shades, yellows or 
mixed. 7/6doz., 15/- 25, 
50 for 27/6, 100 for 55/-. 
All fine plants to give a 
profusion of beautiful bloom 
next Spring. 


Rock Plant Specialists 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries, 
Wetherby Road, 
Bardsey, nr. Leeds 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lr. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 
GREENHOUSE 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
f wood in complete sections for 
m easy erection. Staging down 
both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 
cut to size. 

~~. Size 8 ft. wide by any multiple 
of 6 ft. long. 


May be extended at any time by units of 6 ft. long. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


dust to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 
Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 
Nursery, there is nothing QUITE like regular 


‘Feeding with 
The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 


Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in ‘ Balanced’ Soluble Form! 
Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d. pkts., 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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By 


Appointment H.M. Queen 
Nurserymen Elizabeth The 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


THE RHODODENDRON 


HANDBOOK 1952 

The Handbook nas been completely 
revised and brought up to date since 
its publication in 1947. The list 
of species with descriptions and 
synonyms has been revised by Dr. 
Cowanand Mr. Davidian while the list 
of hybrid Rhododendrons has been 
amended by an expert Committee. 
The number of stars accorded and the 
hardiness ratings have been carefully 
considered by the Committee in the 
case of each species and hybrid, and 
this makes the volume of unique value 
to all growers of Rhododendrons. A 
list of collectors’ numbers and the 
Rhododendron Stud Book are also 
included. 

Price £1 18, od., postage 9d. 
U.S.A. $3.25, post free. 
Obtainable from: THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


FLORA 


OF THE 
BRITISH 


ISLES 


CLAPHAM, TUTIN, 
& WARBURG 


‘The book which we all wanted 

. . a very notable, indeed a 
triumphant achievement.’ THE 
SPECTATOR. ‘An event for which 
botanists have hoped for very 
many years.” THE TIMES. ‘An 
essential part of the equipment 
of all botanists and students of 
botany (to be possessed, not 
borrowed).’ NATURE. ‘A land- 
mark in British botany.’ THE 
NATURALIST. 50s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


z= 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS? 


Stock of over 3 
million volumes 


New, secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject 
We BUY Books, too 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American & Continental magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Including Saturdays) 
Nearest station : Tottenham Court Rd. 
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B-O-i-L 
ARTIF AL RAIN SYSTEM 


The ideai and inexpensive water square for 
the gardening enthusiast. Two detachable 
sections totalling 15 feet in length. Light and 
portable. Easilysetup. Needs no attention. 
Nothing to go wrong. Works on normal 
mains pressure. Lasts a lifetime. 
Price €6. 2. 6. Carriage paid. 
State size of bore to be used. 


British Overwead Irrication 
UPPER HALLIFORD SHEPPERTON MIDDLESEX 
Tel. Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: Irrigation, Shepperton 


| it controls — yet it’s safe! 


Lindex garden spray is 
the new Insecticide for 
amateurs—Lindex will 
control with safety, 
Green and Black Fly (Aphis), Apple Sawfly, 
Woolly Aphis, Sucker, Leaf Miner, Caterpillars 
and other pests, and so allow you 
to gather unharmed produce from 
your Garden. It Is non-poisonous 
and economical; one 3/- bottle will 
make at least 20 gallons of highly 
efficient spray. Don’t wait for the 
damage—get Lindex, there’s noth- 
ing to touch it. Full details may be 
obtained from your local Seedsman. | 


LINDEX 


CONTAINS LINDANE 


new spray with difference 


Made by 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTS 


THE MORTEGO PEOPLE 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 
e 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 13/-; 14 Ibs. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 40/-; 
56 Ibs. 77/6; 112 Ibs. 150/- 
BEST QUALITY MIXTURE (without Rye) 
7 Ibs. 47/6; 14 Ibs. 85/-; 28 Ibs. 160/- ; 
56 Ibs. 300/— ; 112 Ibs. 585/- 
BEST QUALITY SHADED AREA 
(containing S23 STRAIN) 
14 Ibs. 67/6; 28 Ibs. 130/-; 
112 Ibs. 450/- 
Carriage Free 
Obtainable only from : 
MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 
Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
"Phone: WOKINGHAM 1112-3 


7 Ibs. 39/-; 
56 Ibs. 230/-; 
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Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
pee in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
wering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 
Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawden, Leeds, Yorks. 


(Patent pending) MASTER ! 


FENCE ° 


@ SUPER-STRONG 
@ LONG-LASTING 
@ ORNAMENTAL 
@ PEEP-PROOF 
@ V/ONDERFUL 
i VALUE! 
This IMPROVED INTERLACE fencing cuts out the 
“‘Chinks”’ in the old type and gives ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 
at aimost the same cost. Supplied with or without 
Trellis tops. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue (free) to Dept. R. 
DAVID’S RURAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
128 EBURY ST., LONDON, S.W.I. (SLO. 8442.) 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


TERILIZED SOIL 


AND COMPOSTS 
To John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


Tel. ; SEAL 233 


Lavenders 
Thymes 
Culinary and 
Aromatic 
Herb Plants 


Herb Gardens planned and stocked 
HERB FARM LTD., SEAL, SEVENOAKS 


Booklet 2d. 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


In Panels Durable 
5’ 10” high attractive, 
6 long, low price. 

37,6. 

Made of Also osier 
oak frames and hazel 
filled with Wattle 
splic bam- _ Hurdles 
boo canes. 


and Teak Wovenwood fencing, Garden Seats and 
Tables, a lovely knotless hardwood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 1640 LEWES EST. 1922 


AND AT BISHOP’S WALTHAM 


BAMBOO CANES 
Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 
A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


e s. d s. d 
12in. 3 0 3 6 49 5 9 
18in. 3 6 49 >> 7 0 
2 fe. 49 7 0 8 9 11 6 
5 9 80 11 6 17 3 
3 fe. 7 0 93 14 6 20 3 
4fe. 11 6 15 6 26 0 369 
Sf. 28 9 346 40 3 46 0 
6 fe. 346 403 40 51 9 
40 S19 57 6 69 0 
8 ft. 51 9 S76 69 O 80 6 
10f. 57 6 69 0 80 6 92 6 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 
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Savouring 
the sweets 
of success 


The prize-winning roses in the exhibi- 
tion, perfect in form and flawless in colour. 
What an experience just to look at them ! 
Now imagine them in your garden—roses 
which you have watched over, pruned and 
nursed to perfection. This happy dream 
will be a happier truth if you order 
Wheatcroft Roses now. 

Every year Wheatcroft introduce the 
leading new roses, unequalled for colour, 
form and vigour. Recent exclusive Wheat- 
croft introductions have been awarded 
no less than sixteen Gold Medals by the 
National Rose Society. In addition both 
in 1951 and.1952 our group at Chelsea 
was honoured with the coveted R.H.S. 
Gold Medal—the first awarded to roses 
since 1939. Some idea of their quality is 
conveyed by the beautiful colour plates 
in the new Wheatcroft Catalogue. No 


rose lover should miss it. Remember too 
that all bushes are selected to ensure 
best results the first season. Write for the 
Catalogue to-day and it will be forwarded 
as soon as received from the printers. 


THE NAME IN 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD., Rose Specialists, 


Ruddington, Nottingham. 


ROSES 
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YOU CAN’T GET THE 


DEPTH 


WITHOUT THE 


POWER! 


The CLIFFORD has the power to 
produce a tilth 9 in. deep. It 
destroys weeds, and leaves a 


‘perfect seed bed. Today... 


when every pound spent must 
pay its way .. . it is wise to buy 


CLIFFORD—not the lowest. 


priced machine but by far the 
best investment. 


ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


A real growers’ tool . . . models with 12”, 
16” or 22” tillers. Full range of ancillary 
equipment. Simple Pay - As - You- Grow 
terms. Write for catalogue. . . we will 
arrange a demonstration through your 
local CLIFFORD agent. 


CLIFFORD AERO & AUTO LTD | 


Agricultural Division 
SALES DEPT. 96, CRANMORE BOULEVARD, 
SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone : SHirley 2274 
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TARRY'S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from 
our own virgin fields. 
Quotations by return for 
early delivery in 6/8 ton 
tip lorry loads. 


TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : Kettering 40/6 


TATLING END, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 


Visit our nurseries and select your 
TREES and SHRUBS 
for AUTUMN PLANTING 
Open every weekday. The 71 "bus 
between Richmond and Kingston passes 
our gates. 


BURKWOOD & SKIPWITH 


LTD. 
(Tel.: KIN 0296). 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 


A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 


MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
TEL. : HARPENDEN 3427 
Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 
valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 
of the best types of hardy herbaceous and rock 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds and Bulbs for Garden and Greenhouse 
Alpine and Hardy Perennial Plants 
Vegetable Plants 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 
Root Forming Hormones 
Weed Killers for Paths or Lawns 
Compost Makers 


W. SMAIL, THE GarDEN SHOP, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 


100% DOUBLF-FLOWERED STOCKS 


We offer for the first time seed of this sensational 
Danish introduction which enables you to grow 
100% Double Stocks. The double plants can be 
distinguished from the single by their light green 
seed leaves and at the first pricking out all single- 
flowering plants can be discarded. 

No. 785 Bedding Beauty Mixed (A. HAN- 
SEN’S 100% DOUBLE). An improved Beauty of 
Nice type, ideal for cutting or bedding and splendid 
for flowering under glass during the winter months. 
The colours include crimson, deep rose, lilac-rose, 
lavender-blue, flesh-pink and white. Full cultural 
instructions with each packet. 

Packet of approximately 600 seeds to produce 250 
or more double-flowering plants: 5/— post free. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON, LTD. 
11, Grosvenor Street Chester 


BUNYARD’S IRISES 


OUR FAMOUS FLAG IRISES can now be 
planted; write for FREE LIST. Irises ask 
so little and give so much, they are one 
of the finest flowers for Town Gardens. 
STRAWBERRIES. Royal Sovereign and 
Climax, hand-laid runners 6/6 doz., 35/— 
100. Also New Cambridge varieties, 
448 early, 490 mid-season, 503 late, 6/6 
doz., 40/— 100. Carr. paid. 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD. 
MAIDSTONE 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 

We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 
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LILY YEAR BOOK 
I9f1-2 


This volume contains a most important and interesting article 
on recent advances in Lily breeding by Dr. S. L. Emsweller 
of the U.S.A.; this will prove of interest to all Lily growers. 
Lilies in India are described by Colonel Lowndes, who re- 
cently visited Nepal, and Captain Kingdon-Ward describes 
Lilies in Assam; the Countess Grey describes the Lilies 
in gardens in Northumberland. The extracts from the 
Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph are continued this year 
by the article on Lilium Bolanderi. The needs of beginners 
in Lily growing will be met by an article specially written 
for this purpose by Mr. R. G. Walter. There are articles 
from America by Mr. Jan de Graaff, Dr. F. McWhorter, and 
Mr. C. Grant Wilson. Contributions from other overseas 
authors are also included. Dr. Turrill contributes an article 


on the Snake’s-head Fritillaria Meleagris. Reports of the 


Lily Shows, Group Meetings and awards to Lilies are also 


included. Lilium ‘Jillian Wallace’ is illustrated in colour 


and there are many monochrome illustrations. 


Price 12s. 6d. to Fellows and Associates, postage and packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $2 post free 
Price 15s. od. to Non-Fellows, postage and packing 9d. * 
U.S.A. $2.40 post free 


Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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“JT like this straight 
blade ”’ 


It’s kind to the hedge and makes a 
ay 


smooth finish easy ; besides the electric 
Tarpen-Trimmer is ten times faster than 
hand shears and cuts up to }” growth. 
Nearly all the famous gardens have them. 


Can be used anywhere. 


Models to operate from mains supply, 
car batteries and portable generators. 


TARPEN-TRIMMER. . From £17 : 10 : 0. 
R.HS. Award of Merit, 1949. 


Tarpen-Trimmer 


That awkward grass— 
and weeds too! 


~ —Anywhere one has to cut with 
shears or sickle, the Electric 
Grassmaster will cut in a fraction 
of the time without toil and 
< without stooping. Models for 


| 
Grassmaster 


TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD., Ixworth House, Ixworth 


LONDON, 8.W.3. KENsington, 3491-7. 
Please write for illustrated folder7. 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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